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Papers at the High 


hool ti 
Mecting, NCTE) Boutwell, Neville 


Pooley, Herzberg, 


English and Guidance Mersand 


THREE RECENT 
and 
OUTSTANDING 


SEVEN REASONS WHY YOUR 


SCHOOL 


SHOULD MAKE ONE OF THESE PLAYS YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


1. Your production would arouse unusual interest because each 
of these plays has a deserved national reputation, and this 
makes it that much easier to fill your auditorium to capacity. 
2. Your cast will particularly enjoy portraying the well-known 
roles. It’s more fun to do a part you’ve read about, or heard on 
the radio, or seen in a motion picture. Then, too, these plays 
have so many excellent, interest-holding parts to pass out, you 
avoid the hurt feelings and disappointments ef casting a ‘‘one 
star’’ play. 

3. Your audience will thoroughly approve the wholesome humor 
of these plays that, while up-to-date as tomorrow, are entirely 
suitable a high school presentation. 

4. Your stage crew will appreciate the ease with which these 


lays can be produced. They require no elaborate sets, no shift- 
ing of scenes, and no difficult props. 
5. Your own task of direction is greatly simplified, as it should 
be, by the fact that the stage movements and actions have been 
worked out carefully and are described clearly in the playbook. 
6. Your school may also be pleased budget-wise, for better 
known plays almost invariably attract a much greater box office 
return. 
7. Finally, while these plays are famous for their exuberant 
humor, each has a deft touch of seriousness behind the laughter, 
making the laughter so much more sympathetic, and providing 
ad audience with a delightful, exhilarating evening in the 
theater. 
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3 Act comedy, 9m, 7w, 1 int. set. From the book by Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr. 
and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. 


This fresh, founded-on-fact story has been made into a perfect play for amateur production— 
ideal, perhaps, for the next production at your high school. The humor is genuine and the story 
has meaning and importance. This play is about Frank Gilbreth, a world famous efficiency 
expert, and his large, delightful family. Mr. Gilbreth is convinced that what works in the factory 
will work in the home, and he applies his methods (despite anguished protests from daughters 
who want to be off on dates) sometimes with uproarious results. Yet with the laughter, there’s an 
underlying story of great strength. In almost sixty-four years of play publishing, we’ve never re- 
ceived more enthusiastic reports than are volunteered by high pt on producing this exceptional 


Price 85 cents per copy. Royalty, 835.00 
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3 Act comedy, 12w, 5m, 1 int. set. From the original material by R. J. Mann. 


Here is a three act comedy for high school production about Miss Brooks, the famous 
trouble-getting-into English teacher. This charming comedy will delight any high school 
cast and audience because it’s so true and close to them. Miss Brooks is loved by the 
students, but they take every advantage of her, and the members of the community act 
as though they own her twenty-four hours a day. Then, on top of everything else, Miss 
Brooks is suddenly given the job of putting on the class play. The results are often hilari- 
ous, yet with all the fast-paced action and humorous lines, there is an underlying sweetness. 
This play and Cheaper by the Dozen were found to be the most produced amateur plays 
in the country in a survey conducted by Dramatics Magazine. 


Price, 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00 


MEET CORLISS ARCHER 


A 3 Act comedy, 8w, 4m, 1 int. set. From the book 
by F. Hugh Herbert. 

Here is our newest comedy success for high school production. It’s about Corliss Archer 
a delightful young heroine who has appeared on Broadway, in motion pictures, and is hear 
regularly on a national radio program. With Corliss is her slightly bewildered family and 
worried boy friend Dexter. The play is an enchanting modern comedy that is thoroughly suited 
to your cast and audience. It deals with young people in sometimes humorous, sometimes 
serious situations they know and appreciate. There is no play we recommend more highly 
than this wholesome, worthwhile comedy. 


Price 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00 
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This new dictionary— 
copyright 1952 


offers high-school students ai] kinds of 
help with words: definitions in terms 
easier than the word being defined; 
established, contemporary American pro- 
nunciations; up-to-date biographical, his- 
torical, and geographical information; 
new words and new meanings; etymolo- 
ies—with Americanisms indicated (a 
high-school dictionary “‘first’’); hundreds 


of synonym studies and usage notes; a ; ; a 
manual on How to Use a Dictionary. Editor of the new High School Dictionary 


is Clarence L. Barnhart who worked 
with the late Dr. E. L. Thorndike on 
the original Thorndike Dictionaries. 
Mr. Barnhart is considered one of the 
leading lexicographers of our times, 
and his other works include: The 
Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive Desk 
Dictionary that you read about in Life, 
Time, Reader's Digest and The Saturday 
Review of Literature; and the celebrated 
American College Dictionary. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 ¢ Dallas 1 ¢ Atlanta3 © San FranciscoS * New York 10 
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The Editor Previews 


This 


Even before The River appeared as a 
photoplay we thought Rumer Godden 
was important enough to be discussed in 
a leading article. When the editor pro- 
posed this to PROFESSOR WILLIAM Y. 
TINDALL, whose “field” is twentieth- 
century British literature, he said he had 
“something to say about her.” His 
“Rumer Godden, Public Symbolist” is a 
clear exposition of her excellence and of 
her weakness. Students might like to 
read it, too. 


At the end of the High School Section 
meeting at the Cincinnati convention of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish the big room was still crowded. For a 
capacity audience to sit through four 
papers is a great tribute. Many sug- 
gested that these papers be published 
as a group. They are the next four! 


Rosert C. Pootey has rechristened 
his contribution “Publicizing Our Aims,” 
and has changed the last paragraph in 
view of subsequent action. Individual 
teachers as well as organizations can and 
should follow his sagacious advice. 


Max J. HERZBERG in “It’s No Fun To 
Write” is trying to get us to put ourselves 
in our students’ place, and also suggest- 
ing that we let them know that the feel- 
ing of hesitation and bewilderment which 
they feel is common to the elders, and 
superable. He suggests that they should 
practice the kinds of writing that most 
adults do. This is eminently sensible. In a 
truly democratic class, where teacher- 
and-students planning occurs, they may 


Issue 


even be writing with objectives as real as 
those of the newspaperman and the com- 
mercial correspondent. 


D. BouTWELL is no vision- 
ary. His answer to ‘“‘What Can We Do 
about Movies, Radio, Television?” is 
clear and convincing. We had better act as 
he counsels! 


Mark NEVILLE is neither conservative 
nor radical, yet he always has vigorous 
opinions, and states them forcefully. His 
thinking about the place of English in the 
curriculum has been sharpened this win- 
ter by his new responsibilities as head- 
master of a private elementary and sec- 
ondary school. You will enjoy his ideas— 
and his interesting application of the de- 
bate of the fallen angels in Book I of 
Paradise Lost. 


Long Island City High School (part of 
New York City system) has carried on 
for a decade an innovation which is now 
being imitated in some other places. 
JosEPH MERSAND, chairman of the Eng- 
lish department, described this experi- 
ment in his Cincinnati convention paper, 
“The English Teacher and Guidance.” 
His specific story offers suggestions for 
any teachers of English ready to give 
even a little attention to guidance. 


IrvING J. GOLDBERG’s the Rec- 
ord Speak” was not a convention paper. 
It reports realistically the efforts in one 
school to lead students to improve their 
speech. He explains a plan by which a 
speech recorder is made to serve a maxi- 
mum number of students. 
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Rumer Godden, Public Symbolist 


WILLIAM YORK TINDALL" 


Thar excellent moving picture The 
River is faithful on the whole to the novel 
from which it springs. A little swollen 
perhaps but almost as colorful and limpid 
as its source, Jean Renoir’s movie re- 
sembles Rumer Godden’s novel even 
more in having received the patronage of 
a large general audience as well as the 
applause of critics. To please the dis- 
criminating and the undiscriminating 
alike and to hold them to their seats is 
uncommon in a day when to be good 
often brings a kind of privacy and to be 
popular means being obvious and thin. 
T. S. Eliot’s Cocktail Party, at once pri- 
vate and public, occupies a place some- 
what higher to be sure but not altogether 
unlike that of The River. To explain the 
appeal of Eliot’s play is hard and far 
from my purpose, but it is easy enough to 
fix the pleasure we find in The River and 
in the novels which preceded and _fol- 
lowed it. 

An Anglo-Indian, Rumer Godden is as 
much at home in England, where she 
lives now, as in India, where she was 
brought up. Of her Indian novels, The 
River (1946) is both representative and 
outstanding. This work, founded closely 


* Columbia University; author of Forces in Mod- 
ern British Literature, 1885-1946. 


upon her own experience, is one of the 
most delicate and certainly the most ex- 
otic of the novels of adolescence which 
have abounded since Butler’s Way of All 
Flesh, Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, 
and Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist. In each 
of these fictive autobiographies the 
young hero, always conspicuous for sen- 
sibility, intelligence, and capacity for er- 
ror, wins from a struggle with life the 
maturity he deserves and a kind of wis- 
dom. We like their stories because, what- 
ever our maturity and wisdom, we find 
there the curve of our own development, 
and, flattered by a sensibility that seems 
no greater than ours, or pleased by errors 
more grievous than those we confess to, 
we rejoice in the enlargement of our 
understanding. 

Harriet, the heroine of The River, 
comes to awareness at the age of twelve 
or thereabouts. A big house in a garden 
near the jute works on a river full of 
crocodiles and porpoises is the place of 
this expansion. An error in responsibil- 
ity, her failure to report a cobra in the 
garden, causes not only the death of her 
little brother, whose failing is poking 
serpents with sticks, but her guilt. A con- 
valescent veteran consoles her, however, 
as she flies her kite or walks on the bank 
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of the river; the publication of her story 
(for she is a poet) reassures her; her preg- 
nant mother’s lecture on the facts of life 
informs her; and Harriet is ready to en- 
counter adult reality. We die, fly kites, 
make poems and babies, she reflects as 
she welcomes her part in the process of 
death and creation. 

Her development is conveyed to us not 
only by the usual techniques of narrative 
but also, as in A Portrait of the Artist, by 
symbols which expand the meanings of 
the literal level and sometimes carry 
them. A symbol is the concrete embodi- 
ment of a meaning that is too ineffable to 
convey by statement or analysis. Con- 
cealing and revealing at once, as Carlyle 
says, the symbol suggests both the na- 
ture and the quality of a state or an ex- 
perience. It presents immediately to our 
understanding and feeling what cannot 
be said. Since Rumer Godden works on 
us through such images and since the 
movies are imagistic, her quality and 
meanings can be recaptured on film 
without much loss in the translation from 
word to picture by a director who like 
Jean Renoir is sensitive to her method. 

Her river, certainly more than a river, 
suggests the greater part of what she 
meant. While adolescent Harriet stands 
with reluctant feet where the brook and 
river meet, Rumer Godden makes the 
most of a traditional symbol—as Long- 
fellow, Eliot, and Tennyson had done 
before her. Even at the beginning of the 
story Harriet knows that like life itself 
the river “goes on, goes on.”’ Later, sit- 
ting on her favorite wharf and thinking 
of growing from a little girl to a big one, 
she says of her river: “It comes from a 
source far away. . . . It is going to some- 
thing bigger than itself... . Nothing 
stops days or rivers.’ And at the end of 
the book, when, no longer reluctant, she 
accepts her destiny, ‘the water ran 
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calmly in the river.’’ We must agree that 
this recurrent image means life, death, 
and time. But beyond these definite 
meanings, gaining overtones from elabo- 
ration and context, the river bears in- 
definite suggestions that could come from 
no other image and certainly not from 
such abstractions as the words “‘life,”’ 
“death,” and “time.”’ It is by embodying 
ideas that an artist moves us and gives us 
knowledge or what Harriet calls 
“glimpses of birth and death.” ““Man can 
embody truth,” says Yeats, “but he can- 
not know it.” 

The river does not do this work of em- 
bodiment alone. Other images, surround- 
ing and supporting the central river, car- 
ry meanings of their own and by a kind of 
harmony among themselves and with the 
river create a composite meaning that is 
richer and more complex than a single 
image could contain or communicate. Of 
this organization of supporting images 
the garden is easily the first in impor- 
tance. 

This apparently harmless inclosure, 
with its wall, its birds, flowers, and tree, 
seems to promise all the safety that in- 
fancy demands. The significant progress 
of Harriet’s story is from this static in- 
closure of childhood to the dynamic flow 
of life and death. But far from being so 
innocent as it first appears, the garden is 
not unlike that of Adam and Eve. Like 
theirs, it contains a tree, leaves in air, 
roots in earth, which seems to be the pole 
of the world. This tree of life or knowl- 
edge, which is Harriet’s other obsession, 
is even more ambiguous than the river. 
Clearly benign, its shade conceals a ser- 
pent. Whether this beast represents evil, 
death, or male intrusion and whether 
that garden is the unconscious mind of a 
child remain unclear; for Rumer Godden 
is not composing an allegory or a system 
of equations but organizing a harmony of 
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suggestions. Confronted by these com- 
plexities, all we know for sure is that the 
river runs, the garden is, and that life, at 
once simple and complex, embraces the 
extremes of becoming and being. 

It is plain, however, that although 
these images and others, such as the kite 
and the ball of tinfoil from which Harriet 
creates a world, are unassigned in the 
sense that part of their meaning is in- 
definite and beyond explanation, they 
are nonetheless far more explicable than 
those, for example, of Moby-Dick. Schol- 
ars tease themselves, in spite of Mel- 
ville’s discourse on whiteness, with trying 
to find the meaning of Moby-Dick, but 
their endeavor is vain. Like any true 
symbol, that whale evades discourse, and 
we must be content to apprehend him di- 
rectly as a mystic his god without hope 
of spreading the news. We feel Miss 
Godden’s garden and her river, but we 
almost explain them away. 

However different in degree, both Mel- 
ville and Miss Godden belong to the 
great symbolist movement of our time. 
Impatient with the world of fact and 
utility, many of the greater writers of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries re- 
placed statement, analysis, and descrip- 
tion, the ways of scientists and practical 
men, with suggestion by rhythm, sound, 
and image. Not reason but imagination, 
the creative, image-making power, gave 
them their way of knowing. Blake, 
Baudelaire, and Yeats were of this im- 
aginative kind; and novelists such as 
Joyce, Mann, Kafka, and Lawrence 
made arrangements in their turn of sug- 
gestive images. Since they adopted the 
method of poets, these novelists might be 
called not only symbolist but poetic. 
Rumer Godden is poetic, as every book 
reviewer has observed. But her poetry is 
less a matter of the melodious style they 
have noticed than of the images and har- 
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monies of part with part that assure her 
a place in this romantic tradition. 

Not all of Rumer Godden’s novels are 
symbolist—or indeed poetic. Only the 
better ones are, and even among these 
there is a wide variety of method; for, 
fully aware of the tradition, she experi- 
mented with the technical discoveries 
and the themes of her immediate prede- 
cessors, Virginia Woolf, for example, and 
Katherine Mansfield. Among the Indian 
novels of Rumer Godden, two display the 
happy welding of thefts into new wholes 
of thought and feeling that T. S. Eliot 
commends. Of these, Black Narcissus 
(1938) is earlier and better; but, since 
Breakfast with the Nikolides (1941) is a 
first study for The River, let us take that 
next. 

The neighborhood of this breakfast is 
also a garden of sorts, an agricultural 
station, on a river in Bengal. River and 
farm are symbolic, but unaware as yet of 
the possibilities of these images, Miss 
Godden failed to make them contain and 
present her theme, which, like that of 
most of her books, is the coming to ma- 
turity of a girl and her adjustment to 
reality. Emily, like Harriet, is about 
twelve years old. The maladjustment of 
her parents increases her own. How her 
parents are reconciled and how she 
finally accepts them and the world con- 
stitute the plot. It is notable that both 
Emily and Harriet pass from early 
adolescence to maturity without all those 
years of bother and anxiety. 

Emily’s dog is the agent of this for- 
tunate transformation. Like the serpent 
in the garden, this beast is dangerous; for 
he is mad. In the beginning he runs in the 
dark, and at the end his ghost is laid by 
ceremonial light; but, although sup- 
ported by symbols, he is less symbol than 
structural center. Even Emily’s Joycean 
paradigm, proceeding from dog to uni- 
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verse, fails to increase his significance, 
and he remains little more than the cause 
of psychological, social, and domestic re- 
actions. Though the title, a little off- 
center as many of Miss Godden’s titles 
are, refers to the death of the dog and the 
commencement of these reactions, it fails 
to make him more than dog. His failure 
to emerge must be attributed to an em- 
phasis which, unlike that of The River, 
falls not so much upon such images as 
upon states of mind. These are presented 
by interior monologue, somewhat like 
Virginia Woolf’s, and by the parentheses 
of memory. As Virginia Woolf demon- 
strates, there is nothing incompatible be- 
tween the subjective and the symbolic, 
but at this point of her experiments 
Rumer Godden chose to emphasize one 
at the expense of the other. 

Black Narcissus, on the other hand, 
although filled with parenthetical memo- 
ries, is her most elaborate symbolic struc- 
ture. It is not surprising that this novel, 
her first important one and almost her 
maiden effort, shows debts to her elders 
and betters for method and theme. She 
had something of her own to say. But 
seeing her experience through the eyes of 
others, she combined elements from such 
seeming incompatibles as A Passage to 
India, South Wind, and The Magic 
Mountain. The parts she took from 
them, however, she made into a whole 
that has no more than family resem- 
blance to its origins, and, like any aes- 
thetic organization, presents a new real- 
ity. That she found her elements in liter- 
ary tradition is nothing against her. 
After all, we have to get what we work 
with somewhere, and what matters is not 
so much where we get it as what we do 
with it. The value of a work of art is not 
its parts but the relationship among 
them. It is this harmony that creates 
what we call vision or radiance. 
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Black Narcissus is a story about five 
Anglican nuns of a teaching order who go 
to establish a nunnery at the foot of the 
Himalayas near an obtrusive mountain. 
They are somewhat confused by oppo- 
sites on their back premises: by a holy 
man whose unworldliness makes theirs 
look worldly and by the worldliness of 
Mr. Dean, the general’s nephew, and a 
voluptuous native girl. Finding it impos- 
sible to adapt themselves to the terrible 
proximity of this mountain and these 
people, those nuns depart. But each of 
them has changed. Sister Ruth, for ex- 
ample, goes mad, and Sister Clodagh, the 
mother superior and our heroine, gets 
wisdom. 

Getting that is a common theme of 
Rumer Godden’s fiction. The coming to 
maturity of Emily and Harriet in the 
other Indian novels is not unlike the com- 
ing to wisdom of Sister Clodagh, who, al- 
though she is of age, has been too self- 
centered and superior to be called adult. 
The experience with man and mountain 
that kills her pride, the worst of sins, 
presides at the birth of love. Reborn like 
those adolescents, becoming human, 
wise, and pious, she discovers charity, 
the greatest of virtues, and commits her- 
self to the stream. 

Finding the wisdom of humanity is a 
theme of the greatest literature. In 
Ulysses proud young Dedalus, learning 
his oneness with mankind in the persons 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bloom, surrenders him- 
self at last to the waters of reality, the 
river Liffey of Finnegans Wake. Tolstoi’s 
Russian general in War and Peace is vic- 
torious because he knows how to flow 
with the stream. And Huckleberry Finn, 
floating down a river at once literal and 
symbolic, learns compassion. Although 
largeness of theme and magnanimity do 
not assure literary greatness, they con- 
tribute to it or at least are present in it, 
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and it may be that the highest excellence 
is impossible without them. It is plain 
that Rumer Godden does what some of 
the greatest writers do. But it is also 
plain that she is not as great as Joyce, 
Tolstoi, or Mark Twain. Before trying to 
find out why, let us look at Black Narcts- 
sus more closely and after that at Take 
Three Tenses. In these two novels, cer- 
tainly her best, she presents large themes 
by the methods of the masters. 

In the first of these she depends, as we 
have noticed, upon symbols for her prin- 
cipal effects. Her mountain, unattain- 
able, incomprehensible, remote, is the 
kind of symbol that Thomas Mann used 
in The Magic Mountain; but it resembles 
more nearly the distant, masculine, god- 
like lighthouse of Virginia Woolf and the 
caves which, reducing all human aspira- 
tion, sense and nonsense alike, to an 
odious echo, give A Passage to India both 
terror and mystery. Tending her closed 
garden, Sister Phillippa complains that 
the mountain interrupts: ‘‘He’s every- 
where, before and about and in our 
house.”’ In his presence, she adds, noth- 
ing seems to matter. Associating the 
mountain with Mr. Dean, Sister Clodagh 
fits curtains to the chapel window: “The 
light is far too bright.” Only the holy 
man can look at it; for, as the general re- 
marks, “You have to be strong to live 
near God or a mountain.” 

These suggestions of masculinity, re- 
moteness, immensity, and light, even less 
narrowly assigned than those surround- 
ing the river, are complicated but not de- 
fined by the associated images of wind, 
rain, and tea. As they arrive, the nuns 
are given tea in slightly rancid wine cups; 
their convent is at the edge of a planta- 
tion of tea presided over by Mr. Dean; 
and as they depart “Sister Clodagh put 
the cup back on the tray.”’ This is the 
last sentence of the book, and, since Miss 
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Godden makes the most of last sentences, 
it must have meaning. If tea has the 
meaning that Joyce gives it in Ulysses, 
from which she may have got the idea, it 
implies life, worldly reality, or secular 
communion. Faithful to her vows, Sister 
Clodagh rejects the world (which is not 
her dish of tea) while accepting human- 
ity. 
Whereas “black narcissus’’ seems no 
more than the perfume ignominiously 
used by the general’s nephew, it has con- 
notations that justify its reappearance as 
title. Sister Phillippa wants jonquils and 
daffodils for the convent garden. Like 
that perfume, these flowers of the narcis- 
sus family call to mind the mythical Nar- 
cissus, who, suggesting both Sister Clo- 
dagh’s vanity and her rebirth, summa- 
rizes in one symbolic allusion the principal 
theme of the novel. The blackness of this 
flower implies not only a nun’s habit and 
the unworldliness that threatens rebirth 
but also the period of trial and depriva- 
tion that must precede it. This took a 
while to figure out. 

Almost as ingenious, Take Three 
Tenses (1945) reflects the interest in 
time and memory that began with Berg- 
son and spread to literature through the 
work of Proust, Virginia Woolf, and T.S. 
Eliot. One of Miss Godden’s epigraphs is 
from Eliot’s Four Quartets, which pre- 
sents intimations of time and eternity by 
symbols of garden, house, river, and the 
like. Another of the epigraphs that she 
uses as clues to her matter and method is 
from a commentary on the contrapuntal 
method of Bach: ‘‘ “T'wo, three or four si- 
multaneous melodies . . . are constantly 
on the move, each going its own independ- 
ent way.’ ”’ It is clear from these two epi- 
graphs and the subtitle of the novel that 
she proposes a “fugue in time’’ like 
Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter Point or 
the Sirens episode of Ulysses. As usual 
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she confined her exploration of reality to 
the paths of her predecessors, but she 
pursued them uncommonly well. 

For the matter of her composition she 
used a family chronicle, slighter but the 
same in kind as The Forsyte Saga or The 
Years by Virginia Woolf. The similarity 
is hidden, however, by the design. Ignor- 
ing the chronological order that even Vir- 
ginia Woolf preserved, Miss Godden 
ranges back and forth in time, and, as if 
the episodes were notes or phrases, ar- 
ranges them by harmonies or discords in 
a musical, if not a fugal, pattern. Each 
person begins or completes a chord. The 
agreeable result is not a narrative in the 
accepted sense but a distortion of narra- 
tive in the interest of meaning. Past and 
present, therefore, intricately pursue one 
another as they do, not in histories, but 
in our memories. 

The house in which the design is cen- 
tered is a kind of memory. Containing 
the generations of a family, it unites past 
and present with the future. Permanent 
yet the repository of change, it becomes 
something like Mr. Eliot’s significant ob- 
ject, a Chinese jar, for example, in which 
time and eternity intersect. This enor- 
mous structure, absorbing lives and 
times, gives forth their essence. To do 
that it must be roundly created, a kind of 
“world”’ as one of the characters sees it. 
Upon the creation of this world, a con- 
crete image for the feeling and idea of 
timelessness and time, Rumer Godden 
lavished her considerable art—-at the ex- 
pense of the characters, who, since none 
is fully created, are little more than 
ghosts on the backstairs or down the cor- 
ridors. Even the plane tree in the yard 
(maybe the family tree) is more palpable 
than these shades. 

As figures in a design and not as indi- 
viduals, these shades win renewal from 
frustration, hatred, and despair. The 
story of their rebirth, if unscrambled as 
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the movies unscrambled it some years 
ago, is sentimental, adding little to our 
insight. Taxing neither reason nor feel- 
ing, their story is assured of general ap- 
peal. But the house, embodying a deeper 
vision of our reality, gives the trivial 
story function and significance. Elevated 
by this device, it becomes part oi a sym- 
bolic whole, and Rumer Godden’s house- 
hold music becomes a form for clarifying 
our knowledge. 

Of her subsequent books it is unneces- 
sary to say much. Perhaps the require- 
ments of a ladies’ magazine, where most 
of them first appeared, compelled her to 
be increasingly obvious. A Candle for St. 
Jude (1948) has nothing to distinguish it 
from other popular novels. In the evident 
attempt to combine her earlier richness 
with the demands of the market she 
based A Breath of Air (1951) on Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, using a familiar tale as 
frame after the manner of Joyce’s 
Ulysses. But even her old theme of re- 
newal and a suggestive island failed to 
bring this confection to life. Jn Noah's 
Ark (1949), a story in verse, concerns the 
plight of the poet in society, which, if we 
judge by the verse, is desperate. 

Disregarding these unfortunate things, 
let us try to see why her better novels, 
like those of J. P. Marquand and several 
winners of the Nobel Prize, fall short of 
the greatness they approximate. It is 
clear that she lacks the power of creating 
characters—a serious lack in an art 
where character is central. The charac- 
ters of Dickens emerge from the page, 
but none of Miss Godden’s is emergent or 
memorable. She does better at giving 
body to inanimate objects or vegetables: 
rivers, houses, mountains, gardens, and 
trees. But to be effectual such symbols 
require relationship with solid charac- 
ters. Moby-Dick would be a minnow 
without his Ahab. 

The word “fiction”? means shape or 
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form; the test of form is what it embodies 
and shows forth. Her elaborate forms, 
without creative power behind them, 
seem inadequate for the extension of real- 
ity that we find in great art, Joyce’s, for 
example, or Tolstoi’s. Maybe another 
trouble is having too little vision of her 
own. Depending upon others not only for 
method but for insight, she remains a 
craftsman. 

Her forms, however, are uncommonly 
well adapted for communication. Unlike 
some of the visionaries who tend to be- 
come obscure, she makes a vision clear to 
the common reader. Her function is 
translating the visions of major artists 
for those who could not receive them in 
the original. She does this by a surface so 
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A RECENT issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature contained a symposium of 
articles on current attacks on American 
public education. Ten cities in which the 
school systems or their administrations 
had been brought under fire made up the 
roster, with factual summaries of the 
charges, the actions, and the outcomes. 
You have undoubtedly seen articles in 
popular journals which have dealt at 
greater length with one or more of these 
blasts at public education. From the evi- 
dence available, certain highly significant 
generalizations seem to me inescapable. 
These are: 


«An address before the High School Section, 
National Council of Teachers of English, November 
24, 1951. 
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pleasing and limpid that it makes the 
depths immediately apparent. A fitting 
analogy for this effect is Sir John Den- 
ham’s seventeenth-century river, at once 
the Thames and an ideal for public art: 


Though deep, yet clear; though gentle yet not 
dull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


Maybe her stream, like Denham’s, is too 
clear. Great art is always mysterious; a 
great novel requires, invites, and rewards 
many readings, yet we never get to the 
bottom of it. Although we can fathom 
Rumer Godden at first reading or, in the 
case of that narcissus, at second, the pub- 
lic novel, for which one reading is plenty, 
has no greater master. 


Our Aims 


POOLEY’ 


a) Vicious and dangerous organizations parad- 
ing under innocent names appear determined 
to undermine American education by any 
means available. 

There are thousands of citizens who can be 
aroused by such organizations to well-mean- 
ing but badly informed attacks on the 
schools. 

Even without the undercurrent of organized 
subversive activity, there is enough truth in 
the charges leveled at the schools to make all 
friends of public education apprehensive and 
watchful. 

Effective communication of educational 
ideas to parents and to the public is the 
weakest point in public education; we have 
not yet developed our opportunities or or- 
ganized effective avenues of communication 
to the public. 


Public education is expensive, and its 
product does not always assure the tax- 
payer that he is getting his money’s 
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worth. Another way of saying this is to 
state that our failures tend to be more 
conspicuous than our successes, a fact 
leading to unfair evaluations of our ef- 
forts. In attacks on education and its re- 
sults, English is always in the forefront 
of the vulnerable subjects. With the 
social studies, though for different rea- 
sons, it is most likely to be the butt of 
public criticism. Because every citizen 
speaks English, or what the radio adver- 
tisers would call a reasonable facsimile 
thereof, he feels a competence to criti- 
cize its content and methods with an 
assurance which he will confess he lacks 
in mathematics, history, and science. 
Parents with the vaguest of notions of 
what grammar is demand more gram- 
mar; businessmen whose spelling is mer- 
cifully screened by competent secretaries 
assail the schools for producing poor 
spellers; the reading public, whose taste 
in literature is all too clearly revealed on 
the magazine racks of every drugstore, 
and the quantity of whose reading has 
brought publication to an all-time high, 
accuse us of failing to teach reading. We 
may scoff at these attacks, but the fact 
remains that, in spite of increasing ex- 
penditures for public education, better 
salaries for teachers, and higher stand- 
ards in teacher-training, there are too 
many high school graduates to whom the 
structure of the English language is an 
unsolved mystery, the spelling of Eng- 
lish a slough of despond, and the reading 
of more than a billboard or movie poster 
a distasteful and unrewarding experi- 
ence. 

One of the great achievements of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
has been the broadening and enrich- 
ment of the English curriculum. We can 
well be proud of the success we have 
made of uniting and integrating the vari- 
ous kinds of communication—oral, writ- 
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ten, and visual; of expanding the areas 
of reading to range from Chaucer to 
Ogden Nash, from Malory to Ring 
Lardner; of absorbing and utilizing mod- 
ern techniques and tools whose very 
existence would have been beyond the 
imagination of teachers of an earlier gen- 
eration. The analysis of a recent English 
course of study for the high school years 
reveals approximately twenty areas of 
human knowledge and experience in 
which the English teacher is supposed 
to have professional competence. 

All this expansion of content and pro- 
cedure is excellent provided it does not 
defeat the purposes it has been created to 
serve. We must be sure that enlarged 
scope does not result in scattered aims; 
that breadth does not mean merely lack 
of boundaries; and that enrichment is not 
just heaping finery on a starved body. 
To put the question simply: Are we clear 
what is essential in our job? With all the 
enrichment, are we teaching the funda- 
mentals of English? 

A clamoring public, criticizing Eng- 
lish, almost invariably demands a return 
to grammar. What does the public mean 
by grammar? What do we mean by 
grammar? What is its use? What can it 
do toward competence in English? When 
should it be taught? By what methods? 
What outcomes should be expected? If a 
hundred teachers of English were se- 
lected at random the country over and 
interrogated on these points by an in- 
quiring committee of parents, how uni- 
form would the results be? How much 
assurance would the parents gain that 
we know our job and are doing it com- 
pletely? What have we done to instruct 
the public concerning our views of 
grammar? 

Spelling is usually next in the order 
of attack. Why, ask the parents, are 
students after twelve years of instruc- 
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tion such abominable spellers? Except 
for a negligible group of special cases, 
parents generally feel that, where spell- 
ing is adequately taught, students learn 
to spell with reasonable accuracy. Is this 
assumption sound? Is it true that, where 
a considerable number of students are 
very poor spellers, spelling is not ade- 
quately taught? Parents have, I believe, 
a reasonable right to ask this question. 
What is our answer? Can we report that 
we are teaching spelling adequately? 
What can we do to make our serious con- 
cern with this problem clear and under- 
standable to the public? 

Similar in nature and results with 
spelling is mechanical accuracy in writ- 
ing. These skills demand time and atten- 
tion. When adequately taught, parents 
feel, they can be adequately learned. 
What is our position on this question? 
What importance do we place upon 
mechanical accuracy in writing? Are 
we doing the best.we can with this prob- 
lem, and how can we convince the pub- 
lic that we are doing our best? 

In the matter of reading, the second- 
ary school, and I mean Grades VII 
through XII, is only at the threshold of 
facing its responsibilities. It requires no 
criticism by parents to convince me that 
the high school of today must develop 
and apply a new set of premises regard- 
ing reading. The new premises, I believe, 
should be something like these: (1) Only 
a portion of the students entering high 
school at the seventh-grade or ninth- 
grade levels will possess reading skill at 
or above the norm for the grade. (2) Re- 
tardation will be very wide, in some cases 
as much as six years. (3) English classes 
should reasonably consist of students 
with no more than two years of retarda- 
tion in reading skill for the grade of en- 
trance. (4) Teaching basic reading is not 
the task of the English teacher. All stu- 
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dents with more than two years of re- 
tardation must be given instruction in 
reading, in reading classes created for the 
purpose, and not hiding under the name 
of English. Whether these or other 
premises are adopted, two results must 
be achieved fairly soon: (1) we must 
cease acting as though every student 
who entered high school was thereby 
competent to read the materials in Eng- 
lish and social studies customarily used 
at his grade level and (2) we must 
agree among ourselves, before the public 
catches up with our confusion, exactly 
what new premises in reading we are 
going to adopt and follow uniformly. 

The Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
has been at work for some years to assist 
teachers of English in determining what 
we mean by the fundamentals of English. 
The volume soon to appear is the first of 
a number of guides to the nation-wide 
conclusions of teachers of English con- 
cerning the basic elements of our field. 
The evidence is available, and will be in- 
creasingly so, for us to act upon the first 
basic proposition: that our relationships 
to the public demand that we agree 
among ourselves what is fundamental in 
English. 

We are now ready to consider the 
second basic proposition: that we must 
make clear to our associates in education 
and to the general public what we consider 
fundamental and the reasons behind our 
use of materials and methods. This is a 
task of education, but of education 
beyond the classroom. It is the important 
but neglected task of public relations to 
inform our fellow-teachers and fellow- 
citizens what we believe, why we believe 
as we do, what our reasons are for em- 
phasizing certain aspects of our field of 
knowledge, and how we go about teach- 
ing what we consider important. It would 
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be difficult to challenge the statement 
that criticism of the teaching of English 
springs primarily from an ignorance of 
our objectives, an indifference to our 
problems, and a serious misunderstand- 
ing of the methods and activities of our 
classrooms. Because of our neglect in 
this vital area of public relations, the 
competent, serious, and hard-working 
English teacher is all too often the sub- 
ject of scornful or contemptuous criti- 
cism in homes where neither students nor 
parents understand the goals or pro- 
cedures of our instruction. 

I propose to you that this problem of 
public relations and public education in 
English is of sufficient importance to us 
now in the present state of public opin- 
ion to engage the united efforts of all 
teachers of English. Here is a challenge 
to a campaign worthy of the best we 
have. To put it into idealized language, 
it is the task of translating our vision of 
what English is and can do for youth into 
a set of values which the public can un- 
derstand, indorse, and co-operate with us 
in achieving. We have the knowledge, we 
have the organization and the talent, to 
awaken a profound public interest and 
respect. What we have lacked to date is 
the united conviction that the job needs 
to be done. 

I suggest that a vigorous campaign be 
conducted on three levels of co-ordinated 
effort: at the national level by the high 
school section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, directed by the 
executive committee of this section; at 
the state and regional level by the cen- 
tral committees of state and regional as- 
sociations of teachers of English; and at 
the local level by city and county associa- 
tions of English teachers through their 
members in each high school. 

The awakening of state and regional 
associations to the possibilities of such a 
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campaign is the most difficult task but 
also the most essential. The tasks of 
these associations will be to organize 
their memberships for participation in 
the effort to reach the public, to select 
and inspire key persons to work at city, 
county, and local areas, to secure ar- 
ticles for the state journals of education 
and for the newspapers of the state, and 
to organize programs in which the 
emphasis will be upon the interpretation 
of our goals and methods to the public. 

Important as state, regional, and city 
or county organization will be toward 
the achievement of enlightened public 
interest in and respect for our work, it is 
the individual teacher in the local high 
school through whom the public can 
really be reached. The individual teacher, 
no matter how inspired with the vision 
of an enlightened and co-operative pub- 
lic, can do little alone against the inertia 
created by indifferent colleagues, an un- 
interested administration, and a critical, 
ill-informed public. But the individual 
teacher as a part of a great campaign of 
public information, with all the support 
of local, state, and national organizations 
behind him, with constant supplies of 
materials and ideas, and with a public 
interest awakened by magazines, news- 
papers, radio, and television, can inter- 
pret the goals and methods of English 
teaching to the people whom we must 
reach if we are to succeed; namely, the 
parents of the young people now in high 
school, their relatives and friends. It is 
these persons who make up the com- 
munity which can be critical of our ef- 
forts, scornful of our results, and hostile 
to the support of our work by taxation. 
This same group of persons, with only a 
little intelligent, unified effort on our 
part, can become understanding of our 
goals, sympathetic with our problems, 
and, if not always pleased with our re- 
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sults, at least informed as to the causes 
why we do not always succeed. 

For these people, the parents of our 
students and the good solid citizens who 
are the foundation and strength of every 
community, we must prepare a clear and 
interesting story of our job and its prob- 
lems. We must tell by the most effective 
means possible the truths which we know 
but which we falsely assume are known 
to the parents and citizens of our com- 
munities. 

I have time for only a few illustrations. 
Since grammar is the public catchword, I 
begin with grammar. For three or more 
decades the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English has encouraged, sponsored, 
and financed important researches in 
grammar. We know by objective in- 
vestigation what grammar will do and 
what it will not do; we know when it 
may be most effectively taught and by 
what means, and we know how much and 
how little we can rely upon it as a tool 
in the teaching of communication. But 
these facts, all available in print, many of 
them available for a decade or more, are 
not known generally by teachers of Eng- 
lish; they are unknown or ignored by 
many who train teachers, and they are 
deliberately avoided by those who pub- 
lish textbooks. There are persons here 
today who have tried to publish text- 
books presenting grammar in content 
and method consistent with the research 
findings in grammar who have been told 
by publishers that such books will not 
sell. Whose fault is that? Here is a job of 
professional education within our own 
ranks before we undertake to tell the 
public the facts. But unless we organize 
to tell our story first, public pressure 
may force us backward into content and 
methods long since abandoned by those 
who know the facts about grammar. 

No story is more exciting than the 
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successful battle of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English to liberalize 
the teaching of English usage—what we 
commonly call correctness. Under the 
leadership of Professors Fries and Ster- 
ling Leonard, the Council promoted re- 
search, published results, influenced text- 
book writers and publishers, and secured, 
at length, a partial acceptance of the 
truths about language which every lin- 
guist takes for granted. But the battle 
is not yet won; by no means do all teach- 
ers of English understand or practice the 
objective approach to language usage; 
false rules and outgrown practices are 
still to be found in textbooks and English 
classrooms, and the public in general 
know almost nothing about the issues in- 
volved. In English usage and the lin- 
guistic approach to usage there is ammu- 
nition for hundreds of articles, lectures, 
teachers’ meeting topics, parents’ day 
demonstrations, and other types of pub- 
lic presentation. We have the facts and 
the talent to tell this story in a way to 
excite wide public interest. 

What is literature? What concepts do 
students and their parents have of the 
word “‘literature,”’ and how do these 
concepts compare with the concepts that 
we have? In the area of what to read and 
why, we have an unlimited job of public 
education. To the petulant complaint of 
impatient adolescents, ‘‘Why do I have 
to read this stuff?” most parents have to 
fall back upon unsatisfactory generali- 
ties or agree with their offspring. After 
all, why does anyone read that stuff? I 
often think that the reason we succeed so 
well with Shakespeare in spite of his dif- 
ficulty for the modern reader is that he is 
the one author whose importance all 
English teachers agree upon, and the one 
author whom the public universally 
recognize and respect. In this case a uni- 
fied teaching attitude backed up by a 
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general public approbation brings about 
desirable results. It seems not unlikely 
that other unified teaching aims, proper- 
ly supported by an enlightened public, 
might bring even more gratifying results. 

Poetry is a case in point. In no part of 
the English curriculum is there a wider 
gap between our avowed intentions in 
the courses of study and the actual re- 
sults with our graduates. Part of the 
difficulty lies in the intellectual climate; 
the times are out of joint, poetry is 
caviar to the general. Nevertheless, the 
general can learn to like caviar. They 
should be allowed to taste it rather than 
to have it rammed down their throats. 
This is a figurative way of saying that in 
the teaching of poetry we are neither “‘as 
wise as serpents nor as harmless as 
doves.”’ Despite all the sound psycho- 
logical and pedagogical information at 
our command in books often on our own 
shelves, we persist in teaching poetry as 
if it were prose, in quantities too large, in 
settings inappropriate, at levels beyond 
the comprehension of the students, in 
terms of value principally to specialists in 
metrics, on subjects with which students 
have had no genuine experience. Here is 
certainly a spot for us to discover what 
is fundamental, to practice it, and to 
make our purposes and our methods in- 
telligible to students and parents. 

I ask your indulgence to permit a per- 
sonal experience by way of final illustra- 
tion of my appeal. Last year it was my 
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privilege to review the excellent report 
edited by Ruth Mary Weeks on the use 
of periodicals in the classroom. In the 
course of my paper I pointed out certain 
dangers in the unguided use of magazines 
and newspapers, particularly the sub- 
stitution of current journals for experi- 
ence with what we commonly call litera- 
ture. The review was digested in the 
Educational Digest. By chance a Wiscon- 
sin newswriter came upon it, and from it 
made a story which went on the press 
wires of the state and perhaps of other 
states. It appeared in over two hundred 
newspapers and became the subject of 
editorials in several. My point is not that 
my comments were worthy of this chance 
distribution but rather that unsolicited 
a professional opinion on classrom pro- 
cedure in English was considered news- 
worthy not only by the original news- 
writer but by the two hundred news- 
papers which used it and by the editors 
who commented on it. If without plan 
and organization so large a public can be 
reached concerning a problem in the 
teaching of English, how great are the 
possibilities of organized and directed 
public information? 

[A resolution presented by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions and adopted by 
the Board of Directors in meeting at 
Cincinnati, November 22, 1951, gives 
official recognition to the need for im- 
proved channels of communication to 
the public.] 


Epic of the Constant Teacher 


He struck but lightly one bright, fleeting spark 
That lit an idea in an eager head. 

Years after, stumbling coldly in the dark, 
He came upon a fire the spark had bred. 
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It’s No Fun To Write 


MAX J. HERZBERG? 


Ler me present a common school situa- 
tion, make a psychological analysis, and 
offer a few suggestions on how to ap- 
proach the teaching of writing in the 
English classroom. 


I 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these... . 

“Now for tomorrow you’re to write a 
theme in two hundred words.” Genera- 
tion after generation has grumbled that 
nowhere except in English classes does 
one hear these dread words. 

The city editor of the Newark News or 
the Cincinnati Post or Times-Star lifts 
one of the sixteen phones on his desk and 
hears a report that ‘“a retired English 
teacher has socked a policeman on the 
jaw,” as happened recently in Brooklyn. 
“Go out and cover that story,” he says to 
the nearest legman, “and phone it in.” 

An author goes in to see his publisher. 
“Say, Bob,”’ he asks, “got an idea for a 
new book I can write?” 

“T have a dandy,” he’s told. “You 
know Abe Lincoln?”’ 

“Sure, I know Abe.” 

“Now, Lincoln had a doctor,’ contin- 
ues the publisher. 

“Ts that so?’’ inquires the author. 
“Strange!” 

“Well, that doctor had a dog. Why not 
write a book about Lincoln’s doctor’s 

t An address, November 24, 1951, before the High 


School Section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 


2 Literary editor, Newark News; past president of 
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dog?”’ the publisher urges the author. 
“‘Tt’s a natural for a best seller! Lincoln! a 
doctor! a dog! We can’t miss.’’ The au- 
thor rushes home to his typewriter and 
begins immediately to write a sure-fire 
saga. 

Or perhaps it’s the chairman of the 
English Department of the University of 
Franklin who meets a young member of 
his staff on the campus and tells him he 
had better arrange to deliver a paper at 
the next MLA meeting. “What’ll I write 
on?”’ asks the tyro anxiously. 

“You’d better complete your study of 
the influence of Tennyson’s various 
changes of residence on his use of the 
relative pronoun which in the Jdylls of 
the King. That will earn you a sure pro- 
motion.”’ 

Alf of this sounds very different from 
what goes on in the English class. Yet, is 
it? In actuality isn’t the English teacher 
doing approximately the same job as the 
others whom I have described? There are 
five characteristics or elements in what is 
called an English ‘“‘assignment,’’ a term 
that the city editor also uses. These are 
the elements: 

1. The assignment is usually on a top- 
ic set by the teacher, possibly with the 
offer of a limited choice; the student has 
to write whether he wants to or not. Sup- 
posedly, of course, the reporter, the au- 
thor, and the tyro professor all want to 
write, although I’m a little doubtful 
about the last; and the motivation is con- 
sequently a bit different. But there is a 
“must” present with each of the others; 
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and the choice of topics is perhaps even 
more limited than in the classroom. 

2. The assignment is almost always of 
a definite length; and there are similar 
boundaries set for the others. 

3. The assignment is always ‘“‘due’’ on 
a certain date; and the reporter similarly 
must meet a deadline, the author must 
get his MS in on a definite date, the col- 
lege instructor knows his paper is due at 
a certain meeting. 

4. The assignment must be carried out 
in accordance with certain prescriptions 
as to form and technique; and journal- 
ism, authorship, and learned societies 
have prescriptions too. 

5. The assignment inevitably carries 
with it penalties for failure to carry out 
prescriptions, for tardiness, for nonper- 
formance; and in like fashion the re- 
porter may lose his job, the author may 
find his income sadly diminished, the 
tyro may not get his step in salary if he 
fails to write as he is supposed to do. 

In other words, the allegedly unpro- 
gressive and unlifelike methods of the 
average English classroom turn out to be 
singularly like those that prevail in pro- 
fessional writing circles. 


The grave trouble is that the teacher 
doesn’t know this. Part of the difficulty 
lies in the fact that few teachers do any 
writing themselves, and hence tend to 
approach the teaching of composition 
from the viewpoint of persons who are 
themselves readers rather than writers—a 
totally different matter. It might bea good 
thing if every English teacher, before and 
after entering the profession, tried to sell 
something he had written—in order to 
get the feel of the thing. 

Growing out of this fact lies the likeli- 
hood that the teacher has never carefully 
studied the psychology of writing; and it 
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is as important to know this psychology 
when dealing with students in a class- 
room as in the case of mature and profes- 
sional authors. 

Looking at writing entirely from the 
producer’s and not the consumer’s view- 
point, I’d like to lay down six laws of 
composition : 

1. The process of writing is detestable; authors 
hate it. 

2. Compulsion is the best motivation for writ- 
ing, and stern self-discipline is a necessity. 

3. Writing rapidly need not imply loss of qual- 
ity. 

. Inspiration is largely a phony and is prac- 
tically a synonym for laziness, although au- 
thors sometimes kid themselves about physi- 
cal conditions, and “unconscious cerebra- 
tion’ may be helpful. 

. Amateurs talk about outlines: they follow 
usually instead of preceding. 

. Ideas come as one writes. 


Let me develop each of these a little. 
That the actual physical job of writing is 
a highly disagreeable and repulsive one 
many writers have testified. You know 
all the classical passages. Alexander Pope 
wailed: 

Why did I write? What sin to me unknown 
Dipt me in ink, my parents’ or my own? 
Old Dr. Johnson declared in his usual 
mild way, ““No man but a blockhead ever 
wrote except for money’; and Charles 
Lamb denounced writing as “that dry 
drudgery of the desk’s dull wood.” 
Browning testified that he never sat 
down to write except with displeasure 
and never got up except with relief. 
“Writing,’”’ said Emerson, “is more and 
more a terror to old scribes.’’ According 
to Wolcott Gibbs, the only man he “ever 
knew who claimed that composition 
caused him no pain was a very bad 
writer, and he is now employed in a 
filling station.”” In a recent collection 
called The Rodgers and Hart Song Book 
Richard Rodgers says amusingly about 
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his late collaborator, who was, inciden- 
tally, one of the best writers of light 
verse our literature has produced, “Only 
one thing remained constant in Larry 
Hart’s approach to his job. He hated 
doing it and loved it when it was done.” 
James Ramsey Ullman, author of some 
of the finest novels of our day, once made 
a list consisting of two items: “‘My great- 
est aversion: writing. My greatest satis- 
faction: ditto.” 

Some of you may perhaps have read 
that remarkable book by Vincent Sheean 
about Edna St. Vincent Millay that he 
calls The Indigo Bunting. He tells of some 
of his meetings with her and says that on 
one occasion “our conversation was 


lively, but Edna took very little part in 
it. She said enough to show that she was 
with us, although nothing more; she was 
rather silent and looked very frightened, 
small, and withdrawn. At this time she 
had been going through the most painful 


crisis any writer, and, I suppose, more 
particularly any poet can experience in 
life, which is the inability to compose 
anything at all. She could not write. I 
had understood this and looked at her 
with the deepest sympathy.” A little 
later he records something Miss Millay 
herself said to him: “I haven’t been able 
to write anything at all for a long time.” 
This was said, comments Sheean, “‘plain- 
ly and sadly—a simple declarative sen- 
tence which to any writer is heavy to 
say.”” One must remember that Miss 
Millay had been writing since early child- 
hood; she was a most articulate person. 
But there came times when writing was 
not merely agony but impossible. 
Against such times and moods writers 
have only one recourse. They sit down 
and make up their minds that they will 
write come what may. An old remedy 
practiced by many a professional writer 
on the advice of Anthony Trollope to in- 
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sure that he will stick, literally, to the job 
is to attach a gob of cobbler’s wax to his 
typewriter chair before he sits down. 
Otherwise he will joyfully jump up at 
every conceivable excuse, from answer- 
ing the phone to sharpening a pencil he 
doesn’t need. Larry Hart, mentioned be- 
fore, had to be locked in a hotel room and 
watched to make sure he’d keep on the 
job. Writers have to discipline them- 
selves ruthlessly. No one has been able to 
explain why writing is such a racking, ex- 
hausting job compared, say, to painting, 
which restores placidity. One analyst 
tried to explain the difference by saying 
that anybody would get nervous if when 
writing a sentence he had to pick out the 
best 19 words he needed out of the 
600,000 crowding on him for selection. 

It is true that once a writer gets going 
he usually writes with speed, and it is cer- 
tainly not true that the slow, conscien- 
tious, careful writer is the best writer. 
Nor need a writer be “‘inspired’’ to write 
well. One may think of Shakespeare both 
as to the rapidity and the inspiration. 
How did Shakespeare work? How did his 
associates talk to him? Isn’t it likely that 
when the brief run of an Elizabethan 
play was approaching its close, they 
would say to him, ‘“‘In about three weeks, 
Will, we’ll need a new play.’’ What did he 
reply? His answer most probably was, 
“Of a certainty it will be forthcoming,”’ 
or, perhaps, ‘‘Sure, I’ll get going pronto.” 
Then jhe would sit down and start to 
write—usually with such assistance as he 
could gather from an old play on the 
same subject. As for speed, Ben Jonson 
rather sourly recorded the story that 
went the rounds in London. Shakespeare, 
his friends said, wrote with astonishing 
rapidity, ‘with never a blot or an era- 
sure.”’ “Would there had been a thousand 
blots!’ commented rare Ben. 

The poets, who naturally don’t want 
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to give away the secrets of their trade, 
love to speak of inspiration, of divine 
guidance from Apollo or some more 
sacred Muse on Oreb or on Sinai. Keats 
said, ‘Let us open our leaves like a 
flower and be passive and receptive— 
budding patiently under the eye of Apol- 
lo”; and it was Henry James who re- 
ferred to “the deep well of unconscious 
cerebration.”’ Of the two, I’d prefer the 
latter. Throw your intellectual burdens 
on your subconscious, and let that do 
your work for you. It will usually come 
up with a neat solution of any difficulty. 

It is also amusing to note that writers 
tend toward what seems like a super- 
stitious reliance on something outside of 
themselves to get or keep them going. 
This business, and much else of interest 
in the psychology of writers, was re- 
cently analyzed in a book I strongly rec- 
ommend to you—Phyllis Bartlett’s Po- 
ems in Progress. It was Schiller who kept 
a rotting apple in his desk drawer. 
Tennyson sucked on a pipe. Chatterton 
waited for the full of the moon. Burns, 
Shelley, and Keats loved to walk; Lanier 
and Scott rode horseback to their verses. 
Spender drinks coffee, Hart Crane mixed 
liquor and music, Swinburne preferred 
straight brandy. Neither Coleridge nor 
Whitman could write well unless he felt 
well, and Burns preferred warm weather, 
whereas Longfellow liked October. That 
excellent poet, W. H. Auden, once wrote: 


For concentration I have always found 

A small room best, the curtains drawn, the light 
on: 

Then I can work from nine till tea-time, right 
on. 


As for sheer inspiration one should re- 
member Wordsworth, who toward the 
latter half of his life could dash off a son- 
net on a second’s notice. Let Words- 
worth bump into a piece of furniture, and 
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straightway he could sit down and begin 
something like this: 


When late I ran my limb into a chair, 
Little I dreamed what confluence of stars 
Held sway upon the fixture of my scars. ... 


You can go ahead and finish it for your- 
self. 

Regarding outlines, it is clear that two 
persons, with access to the same data, 
would not make the same outline or write 
the same article. Outlines clarify your 
ideas perhaps, but you must govern the 
outline, not let the outline govern you. 
I have never found that good outliners 
were good writers. 

Possibly the strangest phenomenon in 
the process of writing is the fashion in 
which the writing creates itself, so to 
speak. Any writer will tell you that when 
he sits down to write, he generally hasn’t 
much notion of what he is going to say. 
He doesn’t know beforehand what is 
going to come out of the end of his pen or 
pencil or from the keys of his typewriter. 
The act of writing begets writing. As 
Anatole France once said, “We think 
with words.” The flow of words produces 
thoughts; the thoughts are nonexistent 
until they are clothed in language. 

Every bit as curious is the contrast be- 
tween writing and revision. Malcolm 
Cowley summed it up in a preface he re- 
cently wrote for a new and revised edi- 
tion of his autobiographic account, 
Exile’s Return. Said Cowley: “I hate to 
write and love to revise.’’ Miss Bartlett’s 
book, which I mentioned before, has 
much illuminating material on revision. 
F. Scott Fitzgerald didn’t like the ver- 
sion of his novel Tender Is the Night. Be- 
fore his death he completely recast it, 
and the new version has just been issued. 
James Thurber is a relentless reviser; he 
rewrote The White Deer twenty-five 
times. James Michener, once our stimu- 
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lating guest at a Council meeting, testi- 
fies, ‘‘I am one of the world’s great re- 
visers.”’ 

Then, when the book has been cast 
and recast, revised and re-revised, it ap- 
pears in print. The author, despite all his 
agonies, looks at the book and is likely to 
say what Jonathan Swift said when he 
read, after a lapse of years, his Tale of a 
Tub, ‘Good God! What a genius I had 
when I wrote that book!’’ One doesn’t 
really wonder that, as an Elmo Roper 
survey recently determined, there are 
about seventy thousand professional 
writers in the United States, and about a 
million Americans who want to write. 


III 


In summary, then, what is the psy- 
chology of writers? In the first place, no 
sane person really likes the travail of 
composition. In the second place, a 
strong will results in the production of 
the desired piece of composition. In the 
third place, everybody loves to read 
what he’s written and to admire it. 

In view of what I’ve said my particu- 
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lar suggestion is that we recognize the 
facts of life in writing and tell students 
about them. My first injunction would 
therefore be: Tell young people how dif- 
ficult it is for anyone to write and explain 
something of the process. Then, there- 
after, discuss with them the role of in- 
spiration versus perspiration and explain 
that, once they start writing, the ideas 
will probably come in out of the no- 
where. Third, the student must be given 
some sense of progress and accomplish- 
ment—if possible, this should be afforded 
him in the very pattern and aim of the 
instruction. Perhaps some of the mate- 
rial should be published—orally or in 
print—and with praise. Make him a pro- 
fessional, and he’ll want to join the mil- 
lion writers Elmo Roper spoke of. In the 
fourth place, I’d urge mildly: Take a 
writing assignment yourself sometime; 
for example, do a piece for newspaper 
publication in your community on Vol- 
ume I of the new curriculum material the 
Council will issue shortly. Finally, and 
above all, when you are teaching com- 
position: be charitable. 


What Can We Do about Movies, 
Radio, Televiston? 


WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL? 


I; Is my job as an editor to guess how 
readers will react. So I took this question 
to the minds of a large, imaginary sam- 
pling of English teachers. To this mythi- 
cal cross section I said, ‘Will you tell 
me quite frankly what you think Eng- 
lish teachers can do about movies, radio, 
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and television?’ The answers given by 
the great majority of my unseen test 
cases will not surprise you. They can be 
summarized with a well-known seven- 
letter word. Before I tell you what this 
word is, let me tell you what I found 
going on in the typical mind of teachers 
who were my test cases. I found some- 
thing like this: 

“What can we do about movies, radio, 
and television? Do you know what I do 
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every day? I teach five classes. Do you 
know what that means? That means 
meeting 175 youngsters. Then there is 
another period for study hall, where I 
serve as a baby-sitter on a wholesale 
scale for teen-agers. And do you know 
what I’m expected to do? I’m expected 
to improve the grammar of children who 
have been taught bad grammar since 
they crawled out of the cradle. I’m ex- 
pected to teach them to love and under- 
stand the works of a poet who lived 375 
years ago and wrote a kind of English 
these children never met before and are 
not likely to meet again. I’m expected 
to teach them to write sentences and 
paragraphs. I’m expected to teach them 
to speak on their feet and learn good 
manners. I’m expected to coach the 
school play or the newspaper or the 
yearbook. And now—now you say to 
me, ‘What can we do about movies, 
radio, and television?’ My answer to 
you, sir, is ‘Nothing.’ ”’ 

You might think this slamming of the 
schoolroom door would make an editor 
slink away in silence. Not at all. We edi- 
tors have another duty. Using the new 
freedom given to us by modern grammar 
experts, [I shall describe this duty as 
“crystal ball looking into.” Having 
looked into the future, it then becomes 
the responsibility of the editor to run 
through the streets shouting at the top 
of his lungs. Sometimes we beat a drum 
to hail new heroes and new achieve- 
ments. Sometimes we wave a torch and 
cry warnings. Sometimes we do both at 
the same time. 

So before my cross-section teacher— 
and you—slam the door on movies, 
radio, and television, I say, ‘Wait. 
Let’s have a look at the facts before you 
wash your hands of responsibility.” 
While you are waiting, I’ll talk fast. 

First, let us remember a warning that 
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Susanne Langer gives us in Philosophy 
in a New Key. She reminds us that the 
character of any age is determined by 
the questions it asks rather than the 
answers it finds. There were ages when 
men asked, ‘“‘How many angels can 
dance on the head of a pin?” and ‘“‘Where 
shall we find the northwest passage to 
the Orient?” If we, in our times, don’t 
ask right questions, we can lose our way. 
So let us not turn our backs on these new 
giants of the test tubes and laboratories. 
Let us try to ask some questions on this 
subject, hoping that they are the right 
questions—the vital questions—for our 
age. 

The subject assigned to me immedi- 
ately suggests some questions: What 
can we do about movies, radio, tele- 
vision? Why do we link these three to- 
gether? What are they? Should the Eng- 
lish curriculum pay any attention to 
them? If the answer is ‘“‘Yes,’”’ then we 
must ask “How?” and “When?” and 
“‘Where?”’ What are these three musket- 
eers of mass media doing to us? 

James Thurber recently gave us a 
thumbnail sketch in the New Yorker 
magazine of the man of the future. He 
placed him on a Saturday afternoon in 
a crowd watching a football game. In 
his lap is a portable radio set over which 
he listens to another game. Between the 
goal posts Thurber imagined a giant 
television screen on which still another 
athletic contest flickered, while over- 
head a skywriting airplane traced out 
the score of yet another contest on a blue 
October sky. 

Actually, this is not such a wild flight 
of imagination. I saw most of it going 
on one evening last summer at Ebbets 
Field in Brooklyn. For us it is important 
to note that this man of the future car- 
ries no book. He doesn’t even have a 
newspaper. He has a chart on which he 
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marks X’s and numbers. Nothing that 
he learned from English teachers affects 
his happiness. Many English teachers 
tell me that children show little interest 
in learning to read because they come 
from families in which reading is con- 
sidered unimportant. Contact with the 
outside world for these families comes 
through television, radio, movies, and 
comic magazines. 

Here, perhaps, you will find an answer 
to one of the questions: Should English 
teachers pay any attention to movies, 
television, and radio? Perhaps we should 
ask, “Can we afford to neglect them?” 
If we don’t find a way to take them into 
the curriculum, we may find that English 
as a subject has become outmoded. I re- 
member a play in which one character 
asked, “‘Why put legends under pictures 
in tabloids?’’ Another answered, “So 
one half can tell the other half what 
the pictures are about.” 

The answer to the next question seems 
almost too easy. The question is: What 
goes on here? What are movies, radio, 
and television? Are they in the same 
class as books or art? Are they mass 
media? What is mass media? 

In 1942 Robert M. Hutchins, then 
president of the University of Chicago, 
headed a national inquiry into the free- 
dom of the press. Scholars worked for 
many months on the problem. Five 
years ago the commission issued a re- 
port. It is probably one of the most 
important documents of our time. It is 
called A Free and Responsible Press. But 
note the subtitle: ““A general report on 
mass communication: newspapers, radio, 
motion pictures, magazines, and books.”’ 
Television was yet to burst upon us. 

In its report the commission said, 
“Wherever the word ‘press’ is used in 
the publications of the Commission, it 
refers to all these media.” It added, 
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“The modern press itself is a new phe- 
nomenon.” It is, indeed. Although I am 
not exactly doddering, I attended the 
first motion-picture theater in Wauke- 
gan, Illinois, where I paid a nickel each 
week to see the Perils of Pauline. A high- 
school classmate of mine built a receiver 
over which I heard radio in 1918. In 
1926 I watched television in the Uni- 
versity Club in Washington, D.C. Most 
of you had similar experiences. We are 
living through one of the great revolu- 
tions of mankind—a communication 
revolution which is as important as the 
industrial revolution. Nothing is exempt 
from the sweeping force of this revolu- 
tion—certainly not the English curricu- 
lum. 

We are tempted to think of this revo- 
lution as an extension of an upheaval 
that began with the invention of mov- 
able type. This is not exactly true. We 
have had to invent the term “mass 
media’ to describe the differences. I 
like to remember that the first book 
printed by movable type was a text- 
book—a Latin grammar. Printing still 
serves education in thousands of ways. 
Movies, radio, and television operate 
under different rules. Their high costs 
of production and distribution make 
their use for anything less than mass 
millions extremely difficult. We have 
yet to solve the problems of harnessing 
movies, radio, and television for educa- 
tion. 

That brings us to the next question: 
What are English teachers doing about 
movies, radio, and television? What is 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish doing about them? 

In the first place, we can say that Eng- 
lish teachers at least recognize that 
movies, radio, and television have ar- 
rived in our midst. Your Curriculum 
Commission refers in many places to 
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modern communication and urges study 
of all three of these new giants. As early 
as 1944 the Council published What 
Communication Means Today—the chal- 
lenge to teachers of English, edited by 
Professor Lennox Grey. The Council 
has had committees on radio and motion 
pictures. It co-operates with the Motion 
Picture Producers Association of Ameri- 
ca in the issuance of edited versions of 
feature films for classroom use. 

Has this effort to widen the English 
program reached the classroom? In 
radio we have some definite evidence. 
A recent United States Office of Educa- 
tion survey shows that courses in radio 
now appear in high schools in twenty- 
five states. In 1949 some five thousand 
students took such courses. In motion 
pictures the spurt of interest that oc- 
curred about fifteen years ago has died 
down. Television is so new that the only 
reaction thus far is one of horror. The 
answer to the question, ‘“‘What are Eng- 
lish classes doing about these three 
powerful media?” is clear. The answer 
is, ‘Practically nothing.” Leaders de- 
clare repeatedly that English includes 
modern communication, but, when we 
examine what is being done, we must 
honestly admit “practically nothing.” 

That brings us back to the original 
question: What can we do about movies, 
radio, and television? 

I suggest that we divide this ques- 
tion. First, what can we, as citizens and 
educators, do about these new media? 
Second, what can we do in the classroom? 
These are two very different questions. 

As citizens and educators we tend to 
regard motion pictures, radio, and tele- 
vision as precocious, bad-mannered chil- 
dren who will probably grow out of 
what’s wrong with them. Well, motion 
pictures are fifty years old, radio is 
twenty-five. They are no longer children. 
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What manners they have are largely 
the product of public paddling. As Eng- 
lish teachers we praise them for their 
few good deeds and ignore their short- 
comings. 

Others are not so long-suffering. What 
kind of a person, do you think, would 
say this? 


There are examples where mechanical devices 
have been used largely to perpetuate a low cul- 
tural and ethical level; the most lurid example, 
of course, is the production of that great cul- 
tura] center in Hollywood. Here we have a 
prostitution of such a potentially educational 
medium, the output of which consistently in- 
sults the intelligence of anyone over the mental 
age of 10.... Is there no method or means by 
which the strides of science can be matched by 
sociological advances? So far we have missed the 
real advantages of practically every mechanical 
advance placed in our laps by better men be- 
cause we have concentrated our attention, not 
on our destiny as people; not on our lives as we 
wish them to be; not on the potentialities of the 
individual, but on the mere acquisition and use 
of these devices. 


The man who made that statement is 
a prominent manufacturer—Carl A. 
Gray of Connecticut. 

Here is another statement: 


Radio programming in the United States has 
been comparable to a school system in which 
everything stopped at the elementary grades 
...and which consequently had no colleges, 
universities, or post-graduate schools to serve 
the rest of the population. .. . It would. be in 


_ my view a tragedy to see the development of 


television confined by the limitations that have 
characterized radio. ... What I am opposed to 
is what amounts practically to a monopoly of 
radio and television by advertisers to the point 
where the public’s freedom of choice in pro- 
grams is more of a theory than a fact, and to the 
point where the public service of the two media 
is only a shadow to what it could be. 


Who said that? Raymond Rubicam, 
retired president of Young and Rubi- 
cam, an advertising agency that has 
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brought you more radio and television 
commercials than almost any other. In 
justice to Mr. Rubicam, it must be said 
that he is no converted sinner. He said 
the same thing while he bought time on 
the air. 

Many leaders voice similar state- 
ments. Inventors themselves—Edison, 
Lee De Forest, and Major Armstrong— 
have expressed dismay at what has and 
has not been done with their brain 
children. 

It is easy to say, “Hurrah! Pour it 
on.”’ But until we know what we want 
movies, radio, and television to do in 
our society, we have no right to throw 
brickbats. Until we know what we want 
these three to do for education, we have 
little justification for joining the attack. 
You can’t hold your nose while you 
clean up a garbage can. 

For those who are ready to roll up 
their sleeves and go to work I offer these 
suggestions: 

1. Give active support to the bill 
proposed by Senator William Benton, 
another former advertising man. Senator 
Benton wants Congress to launch a 
broad investigation of radio and tele- 
vision. He says this job is too big for the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
What he is calling for is national re- 
thinking of our plan for operating radio 
and television broadcasting. The broad- 
casting industry doesn’t like the Benton 
proposal. 

2. Prevent sabotage of the plan to 
allocate 10 per cent of the television 
channels for educational use. The Feder- 
al Communications Commission cour- 
ageously set aside these channels for 
educational use. Approximately five 
hundred letters have been filed with the 
FCC by educational institutions stating 
their desire to build transmitters to use 
these channels. The broadcasting in- 
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dustry wants these channels. There are 
rumors—some of them well founded— 
that broadcasters are bringing pressure 
on superintendents of schools and col- 
lege presidents to withdraw their re- 
quests for channels. Only eternal vigi- 
lance will save these channels for edu- 
cational use. 

3. Find some way by which educa- 
tional use of motion pictures, radio, and 
television can be financed. These media 
are very expensive to operate. I suggest 
that we explore some special kind of tax 
such as the severance tax, with the pro- 
ceeds allocated for education. If we can 
apply a tax on trees cut in national for- 
ests in Montana and Washington to the 
support of schools in those states, why 
can’t we apply a tax on radio, television, 
and movies to preparation of better ed- 
ucational products by these media? 

4. Ask the motion-picture industry 
to permit schools to study feature films 
in the same manner that schools now 
study literature. The great drawback 
to building a more discriminating audi- 
ence for films through appreciation and 
understanding has been lack of materi- 
als; that is, films. Fear of local theater- 
owners keeps Hollywood from permit- 
ting schools to have access to feature 
films, old or new. In England schools 
and adult education groups may obtain 
American feature films for showing and 
discussion. Why should not Americans 
have the same privilege that our English 
cousins have? If you have wondered 
why English films seem better than the 
Hollywood products, you will find the 
answer in part in education of the public. 
I believe that protection for the local 
theater-owners could be worked out. 
Here is a project the Council could 
initiate. 

5. Promote the final recommendation 
of the Commission on Freedom of the 
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Press. It reads: “We recommend the 
establishment of a new and independent 
agency to appraise and report annually 
upon the performance of the press.’’ Re- 
member that “press’’ means all media 
of mass communication. This nongov- 
ernment agency would constantly study 
what might be called the ‘“communica- 
tion health’ of the nation. It would re- 
port regularly. I have reason to believe 
that this proposal by the Hutchins com- 
mission is under consideration by the 
Ford Foundation, where Dr. Hutchins 
now serves. I believe that pressure by 
NCTE would encourage action. Until 
we have such an agency, we shall con- 
tinue to struggle in the dark with the 
great issues of communication. 

All these actions take time. What can 
we do within our own house, the English 
curriculum? 

1. Go to the movies, listen to the 
radio, look at television. In other words, 
keep up with the students. 

2. Declare that English includes all 
communication by mass media. Let us 
not stop at some halfway house called 
“language arts.’’ If social studies includes 
history, civics, economics, citizenship, 
etc., then English can embrace gram- 
mar, writing, literature, drama, journal- 
ism, speech, and radio, television, and 
movies. 

3. Make a suitable place in the course 
of study or in separate courses for all 
three of the newest media. I expect the 
radio and television high school work- 
shop to become as common as high 
school newspapers and yearbooks. Both 
high schools and colleges can increase 
their production of acceptable programs. 

4. Improve teacher-training pro- 
grams. Although many institutions offer 
work in radio, instruction in television 
is just beginning. Courses in the movies 
are practically nonexistent. Training 
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will fail if it remains on an amateur 
level. Surely some way can be found to 
give teachers some contact with pro- 
fessional practice in movies, radio, and 
television. High school principals now 
ask for teachers who can teach English 
and run the high school paper or radio 
workshop or produce the high school 
play. Ability to teach English isn’t 
enough. Soon these principals will want 
teachers with experience in radio, tele- 
vision, or movies. 

5. Make every student a critic all the 
time. This does not require a course. 
Use the bulletin board. Clip reviews. 
In Chicago a South Shore high school 
course carefully rated current television 
shows and then published its own 
recommended list for the entire school. 
One teacher in Appleton, Wisconsin, en- 
courages her class to write to sponsors 
and producers giving opinions on‘ pro- 
grams and movies. Where there’s a will 
there are many ways. 

About twenty minutes ago I asked my 
hypothetical English teacher to pause a 
moment before slamming the classroom 
door on movies, radio, and television. 
One final word. In a recent issue of 
Scientific American George Stoddard, 
president of the University of [linois, 
wrote: “Who can save us?”’ The scientist, 
he said, but, he added, the artist “‘can 
make us worth saving.’ All media of 
communication are the work of artists. 
The English teacher who introduces 
students to the values of books, movies, 
radio, music, television, and art helps 
to make us all “worth saving.” That is 
the sacred duty placed on all English 
teachers. Think about that before you 
answer the question, ‘‘What can we do 
about movies, radio, television?’ with 
the short, blunt response of ‘“‘Nothing.”’ 
I hope the answer will be, “We'll try to 
do more.” 
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Let Us Be Sensible’ 


MARK NEVILLE?” 


"Teacuers of English are faced today 
by a problem of the greatest importance. 
No longer can we debate endlessly the 
place of English grammar as a virtue or 
a vice in the teaching process; no longer 
can we extol the beauties of literature as 
the end result of our teaching; no longer 
can we sit secure on our elevated plat- 
forms, a little above the position of the 
common man. We are challenged on 
every side to prove that our materials, 
organizations, and methods of instruc- 
tion are getting the results that the pub- 
lic demands. The problem of paramount 
importance is what to do in order to im- 
prove the teaching and learning of Eng- 
lish. 

The public is critical. Far too many 
students are unhappy in our classes. 
Parents criticize us because students do 
not speak, write, and read intelligently. 
Other teachers criticize us because stu- 
dents in their classes are weak in English. 
(Here it is interesting to note that weak- 
ness in English is usually interpreted as 
spelling, a criticism safely made because 
it doesn’t demand any further knowledge 
of English on the part of the critic.) Ad- 
ministrators criticize our teaching more 
than that of any other teachers because 
practically all evaluating devices are pre- 
dominantly concerned with English skills 
and abilities, particularly with verbal 
aptitude, English usage, reading ability, 
and the like. Business and professional 
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men criticize us by viewing with alarm 
the English inadequacy of their salaried 
employees who cannot write an intelli- 
gible report or transcribe dictated let- 
ters into acceptable written composition, 
grammatically and mechanically. 

We resent such criticism. We spend 
endless hours fretting about it. We feel 
so strongly at times that we compose 
stirring essays on the subject. We meet 
gleefully in Cincinnati and points east, 
west, and midwest and try to convince 
ourselves each year that God’s in his 
heaven and that we shall do something 
about the world. But what do we ac- 
tually accomplish? Have we convinced 
the public that we know what we are 
doing? How many administrators are 
really interested in our problems? How 
many of us give more than lip service to 
recommendations for change? Publish- 
ers, of course, do pay some attention to 
our findings and conclusions and have 
books written that are based on new con- 
cepts of teaching and learning and or- 
ganizational procedures in literature. 
Books on the writing process, on the 
other hand, although organized on the 
“new lines,” are all sisters under the 
skin, closely attached to their living 
grandmothers and exceedingly proud of 
the memory of their antiquated an- 
cestors. 

How sensible are we in perceiving the 
true purpose of the teaching of English 
and in discovering the right methods 
of handling it? Perhaps we should study 
more carefully the proposals made for 
the teaching of English in Education for 
All American Youth. Unless my inter- 
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pretation is absolutely stupid, the au- 
thors imply that there is no subject mat- 
ter of English, but that the understand- 
ing of language behavior is the key to 
successful growth in every area of hu- 
man endeavor, formal and _ informal. 
Like it or not, the suggestions in the 
book are being studied more carefully 
by administrators and teachers than any 
suggestions of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The findings of the 
once powerful Progressive Education As- 
sociation, through their ‘eight-year 
study,’’ must not be taken lightly. At 
least they popularized the suggested 
organizational procedures suggested in 
Education for All American Youth. To- 
day schools continue to experiment with 
“combined courses,”’ “‘core courses,’’ and 
“common learnings courses.”” These or- 
ganizations are stimulated by curriculum 
specialists and teachers of social studies 
and set up with the blessing of admin- 
istrators. In some of these organizations 
English seems to be considered as a 
necessary evil and the teacher of English 
an aggressive but ineffectual general 
without a successful army. 

Strange as it may seem, I am wholly 
in sympathy with the concepts under- 
lying combined courses, core courses, 
and particularly common learnings 
courses. And I am now convinced that 
there is no absolute content that can be 
called English. Perhaps our difficulty 
is centered in the assumption that there 
is a body of knowledge (or subject mat- 
ter) that can be identified as English. 
Ever increasing in power and clarity is 
the voice of the ‘‘English-educator’”’ who 
says that ‘‘English”’ is not a subject in 
the true sense of the word. It is a con- 
dition of successful living. It is merely 
the medium through which we communi- 
cate our thoughts, feelings, and emo- 
tions. English in English-speaking coun- 
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tries, like French in French-speaking 
countries, is the foundation of human 
growth, the essence, the true substance, 
the constitution of education. It is a 
part of all subject matter, and, therefore, 
a method of introducing it as such must 
be devised. The methods introduced by 
teachers of English have proved to be 
inadequate. 

What is English? To the uneducated 
it is such a complex language that he 
punctuates his every sentence with the 
remark, “You know what I mean,” in 
order to explain his felt inadequacy in 
expression and communication. To the 
educated it is somehow “fancies that 
broke through language and escaped.”’ 
English is the language through which 
we express our thoughts. Every layman, 
it seems, castigates schools because 
teachers of English are unable to pro- 
mote proficiency in the oral and written 
use of the mother-tongue. (We should be 
thankful perhaps that literature of sig- 
nificance has not caught up with him 
yet!) When we boil the criticism down, 
we find the concentrate to be that our 
schools and colleges are not teaching 
adequately the patterns of language be- 
havior. 

In these days of rapidly changing con- 
ditions, we are given the opportunity 
of avoiding some causes of past failure 
by taking the advantage given to us by 
the necessity of new departure. The 
teacher of English can no longer defend 
the traditional point of view. Nobody in 
power believes in it. He can defend glo- 
riously the need for English as the key- 
stone of education. 

English is a dynamic process of in- 
teraction between individuals and the 
culture. The focal point of growth 
is communication ability through 
language. If we intrust the instruction 
of youth to teachers who, in default of 
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necessary insight and enthusiasm, in- 
sist upon conventional subject matter 
and methods, historical details, and the 
minute examination of words and phra- 
ses apart from the actual speaking and 
writing of students, we shall repeat the 
accumulated failures of the past and 
build the foundation for a ruinous future. 

John Milton suggested that ‘a com- 
plete and generous education .. . fits 
a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both 
private and public, of peace and war.”’ 
As his one necessary experience back- 
ground, he cited the intelligent use of the 
mother-tongue in the communication 
process. He actually used the word 
“grammar,” but I must not use in these 
days such a symbol of semantic blockage. 

Fittingly enough, I now refer to Para- 
dise Lost for three choices of action. I 
shall suggest a fourth. 


THE VOICE OF THE PUBLIC 


Who can advise (regarding the stand of the 
English teacher) may speak. 


TEACHER ONE 


My sentence is for open war. Of wiles 

More unexpert, I boast not: them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need; not now. 
For while they sit contriving, shall the rest— 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend—sit lingering here, 
Heaven’s fugitives, and for their dwelling place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 

By our delay? 


TEACHER TWO 


I should be much for open war O Peers 

As not behind in hate, if what was urged 
Main reason to persuade immediate war 
Did not persuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success; 


War therefore, open or concealed, alike 
My voice dissuades. 


Besides what hope the never ending flight 
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Of future days may bring, what chance, what 
change 

Worth waiting—since our present lot appears 

For happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe. 


TEACHER THREE 


Either to disenthrone the King of Heaven 
We war, if war be best, or to regain 
Our own right lost. Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife. 
. .. with what eyes could we 
Stand in his presence, humble, and receive 
Strict laws imposed to celebrate his throne 
With warbled hymns, and to his God-head sing 
Forced Hallelujahs .. . 
... rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves and from our own 
Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess 
Free and to none accountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easy yoke of servile 
pomp. 
TEACHER FOUR 


Consideration of this privilege to speak calls 
for the voicing of practical measures. We must 
not declare war with Moloch. We must not ap- 
pease with Beliel. We cannot live unto ourselves 
with Mammon. We must think with all our col- 
leagues in terms of the influence of personality 
and the experience of human life that are basic 
to student understanding and growth. 

We as teachers of English devote altogether 
too much time to the discussion of the intricacies 
of grammar, mechanics, literature appreciation, 
plain and fancy writing, and the other impedi- 
menta in the way of communicating with our 
fellow teachers. Let us be sensible! We can dis- 
cuss the above-mentioned materials as specifics 
among ourselves, but if we are to succeed in 
helping our pupils to become better human 
beings, we must begin at the beginning. 


The teacher must exist before the 
pupil. We must apply our whole force to 
him if we are to rise above our present 
educational Jevel. It is no more true that 
anybody can teach merely because he 
has a college degree than it is that any- 
body can be a plumber merely because 
he has bought a plumbing outfit. As far 
as I am concerned, nobody can teach 
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successfully unless he has an adequate 
command of the English language, oral 
and written, and some understanding 
of literature as a power that reveals new 
values, relations of thought, feelings, 
and acts by which the dull and super- 
ficial sight of the learner is helped to 
penetrate in the direction of reality. 
My discussion is not directed toward 
methods of organization of content that 
have assumed a disproportionate place 
in our thinking. My sights are set on a 
more serious aspect of education—the 
inadequacy of teacher-training. All too 
frequently voices in print take great de- 
light in scoffing at courses in Education. 
In many respects their opinions are 
sound but their criticism is specious. 
Teachers of English must make a 
constructive contribution to teacher ed- 
ucation. We must advocate that all pre- 
paring teachers be given satisfying and 
thorough courses in speech, in written 
composition, and in that literature which 
is significant for the children they are to 
teach. To write and to read come by 
nature in Dogberry’s opinion. This view 
has been acted upon by many engaged 
in teacher-education and quietly com- 
plied with by many who control it. Eng- 
lish is acquired by hearing and use up 
to a certain point, but from that point 
on the possibility of mental development 
is seriously diminished for those who 
have not achieved some degree of mas- 
tery of the language. Specifically, I 
would set up for each preparing ad- 
ministrator and teacher systematic train- 
ing in sounded speech, correct pronun- 
ciation, and articulation; systematic 
training in reading for many purposes; 
systematic training in clearness and 
correctness in both oral expression and 
in writing; systematic training in the use 
of books as sources of information and 
means of study; and systematic ex- 
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perience in literature as a way of gaining 
delightful personal experience, as an end 
in itself and as equipment for under- 
standing life. 

Furthermore, I would set up a wide 
experience in the meaning of English 
for administrators in training. Keeping 
in mind that nothing can really be ac- 
complished unless it has blessing from 
the top, I’d do my best to convince ad- 
ministrators that every teacher who 
teaches in English is a teacher of English 
(that is, some English). 

My ultimate objectives would be re- 
alized in all school planning for more ef- 
fective communication. Every teacher 
in the future, having an adequate com- 
mand of the principles of English gram- 
mar, would know what not to teach, and 
so the present endless discussion of ‘Why 
teach grammar?” would die a natural 
death. Every teacher would know about 
the skills and techniques for reading in 
his particular area and would teach 
them; so the teacher of English would 
be saved from the asinine criticism rife 
today. Every teacher who called for 
writing in his area would know some- 
thing about written composition; there- 
fore, he would be qualified to direct the 
writing activities of his students. Every 
teacher would have a fairly good litera- 
ture background and would see the im- 
portance of literature as a motivating 
force in his courses. No longer would the 
teacher of English be the sole custodian 
of student literature experiences. Every 
teacher would be able to speak clearly 
and effectively according to the dictates 
of contemporary good usage and would 
be an example to his students. 

The designated teachers of English 
would be demonstration teachers and 
supervisors. They would also give cour- 
ses in literature. They would point out 
that books are not things in themselves. 
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They would teach from the point of view 
that books are merely instruments 
through which we hear the voices of 
those who have known and expressed 
life better than we ourselves. 
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Perhaps I am talking about the tri- 
umph of hope over experience. I don’t 
think so. We must be sensible about the 
teaching of English. I expect all of this 
to come true at least by 2051. 


The English Teacher and Guidance’ 


JOSEPH MERSAND* 


"Trar the English teacher has long given 
guidance in certain areas is common 
knowledge. He has guided countless gen- 
erations of unlettered, semiliterate, and 
illiterate students through the intricacies 
of written and oral composition, through 
the Olympian heights of literary appreci- 
ation, and more recently through such 
uncharted domains as radio apprecia- 
tion, film appreciation, critical thinking, 
television, and numerous other still un- 
charted realms. We English teachers 
have long utilized and referred to Elbert 
Lenrow’s Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction 
and William H. Burton’s The Guidance of 
Learning Activities. In fact, the more pro- 
gressive teachers might inform us that 
we really should not teach our students 
but should guide them in their learning. 
In short, English and guidance are old, 
old friends. 

With the expansion of the domain of 
the English teacher in recent years, and 
with the acceptance of the concept that 
we should teach not only subject matter 
but the whole child, we as English 
teachers have discovered that whether 
we wanted to or not we were becoming 
teachers of guidance as well. When we 
read of Johnny’s problems of getting 
along with his six brothers and sisters, or 
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of Mary’s shyness among her classmates, 
or of Peter’s dislike for school, we were 
entering the realm of personal, educa- 
tional, vocational, and ethical guidance. 
In fact, the best English teachers have 
long been doing this, even though, like 
M. Jourdain, they may not have been 
aware of the fact that they have been 
talking the prose of guidance all the time. 

It is significant that in the statement 
of the “Outline of Desirable Outcomes 
and Experiences in the Language Arts’’ 
of the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the first outcome is 
mental and emotional stability, and the 
tenth is vocational efficiency, both very 
important aspects of the field of guid- 
ance. I wish to explain a program of 
guidance developed by English teachers 
of our school that was a conscious, care- 
fully planned, and honestly evaluated 
program. It is the result of almost ten 
years of study and practice and has been 
observed and evaluated by many visitors 
who have gone back to their own schools 
impressed by what they have experienced 
and willing to try it in their own areas. 

As is the case with all schools that at- 
tempt to meet the needs of their stu- 
dents, our guidance program was con- 
ceived because of the needs of the par- 
ticular students who attended the school. 
In 1939, when our high school was 
opened in an old building erected in 1895 
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in the most highly industrialized area in 
Queens, for a student body in a low socio- 
economic area, the principal realized 
that the school would require a rich 
guidance program. It was, in fact, to be- 
come a guidance-centered school. A 
home-room guidance curriculum was es- 
tablished in which each home-room 
teacher played an important role. Each 
teacher was to have a home-room class 
for eight terms and to assist in program- 
ming and guiding every student in the 
class through his school career. A dean of 
guidance and a department of eight guid- 
ance counselors, all regular teachers ex- 
cused from one or more subject classes, 
handled the personal and educational 
problems of the students and sometimes 
of the parents. Auxiliary members of the 
guidance department included the late- 
ness-and-absence staff, a psychological 
case worker, a nurse, and a physician. 
However, it was felt that because our 
students came from homes where the cul- 
tural aspects of good living were mini- 
mized or nonexistent, because many of 
our children did not complete their high 
school education (35 per cent dropped 
out), because most of our upper-termers 
worked after school to help support their 
families, more had to be done for them 
than could be done by the home-room 
teacher and the guidance department. 
The principal and his dean of guidance 
invited the English department to assist 
to the extent of devoting one-fifth of the 
English work to personal, educational, 
vocational, and ethical guidance. This 
explains the origin and rationale of our 
program. 

As was to be expected, some teachers 
balked at the prescription of devoting 
every Friday to guidance. Others com- 
plained that they did not know what to 
teach or how to teach guidance. Some 
thought that such instruction should be 
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incidental, not planned, and, above all, 
not formalized. As in all educational ex- 
periments, there was considerable floun- 
dering, discard of unsuccessful proce- 
dures, and discouragement. However, 
the publication of the book, Principles 
and Practices of Guidance for High School 
English Classes, our department’s com- 
pilation of its experiences in this field, 
and the distribution of almost five hun- 
dred copies to schools all over the coun- 
try indicate a certain amount of success 
with this program in our school and else- 
where. 

These are some of the questions with 
reference to our English-guidance pro- 
gram which I shall attempt to answer: 


1. What is the content of our guidance program 
in English? 

2. What are some of the instructional materials 
we employ? 

3. What methods have been most successful? 

4. How have we evaluated the program? 

5. What plans do we have for the future? 


Originally the topics for the ninth year 
were those which we might expect in a 
ninth-year program: orientation to the 
school, to senior high school methods of 
work, and to the many problems of ad- 
justing from elementary school to high 
school. The methods consisted mainly of 
teachers’ lectures and students’ discus- 
sions. Occasional reports were made by 
students on visits to the school library 
and other places of interest in the school. 

Much of the material was repetitious, 
having been covered in the home-room 
guidance program, in the civics classes, 
or in the orientation classes. In the tenth 
year there was an attempt to give insight 
into human personality, to develop social 
adaptability, and to participate in some 
form of group life by learning about club 
activity. The eleventh year was devoted 
to a study of vocational information and 
the development of interests in careers. 
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The twelfth year, terminal for about go 
per cent of our students, was concerned 
with preparation for adult life—planning 
for marriage, home budgeting, and tak- 
ing one’s part in the community. 

There have been many changes since 
1943, when I was appointed to the Eng- 
lish department. Some of the changes 
were caused by the availability of new 
guidance materials. Others were intro- 
duced after successful experiments by 
one or more teachers. Many departmen- 
tal conferences have been devoted to this 
subject, with a rich interchange of views. 
Some of the changes merit discussion. 

In 1947, Colonel H. Edmund Bullis, 
executive secretary of the Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene, published 
the first series of Human Relations in the 
Classroom. This book consists of a series 
of thirty carefully motivated and 
planned lessons dealing with. the personal 
and emotional problems of adolescents. 
Each lesson is introduced by a stimulus 
story, followed by students’ exchange of 
personal experiences and evaluation. The 
Bullis lessons represent one of the most 
widely accepted plans for introducing 
mental hygiene in the classroom. They 
have been studied carefully by the Men- 
ninger Clinic for their authenticity and 
suitability for school use and have been 
rated very favorably. Some of the topics 
for the ninth year are: 


. Public Enemies of Good Human Relations 
. How Personality Traits Develop 

. Our Inner Human Drives 

How Emotions Affect Us Physically 

. How Emotions Are Aroused 

. Our Unpleasant Emotions 

. Emotional Conflicts 

. Our Pleasant Emotions 

. Emotional Problems at Home 

. Overcoming Physical Handicaps 


MONI 


The methodology with these lessons is 
relatively simple. The teacher motivates 
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the lesson by some appropriate state- 
ment, anecdote, or question. Students 
become interested in the problem raised. 
A stimulus story is then read or related 
by the teacher. This story may last from 
five to ten minutes. Discussion then fol- 
lows about the characters in the story 
and what makes them behave as they do 
in the story. But what is more important, 
students contribute of their own experi- 
ences, tus bringing out into the open 
some of their own fears, their worries, 
and their problems. They are made to 
understand that they are not alone in 
having these fears and worries, and they 
are relieved to perceive that they are 
going through quite normal experiences. 
These lessons deal with the subjects 
which are closest to students at this stage 
of their development—themselves and 
their problems. It is not surprising that 
in many of the core programs designed 
for the junior high school and the ninth 
year many of the topics of the Bullis les- 
sons are to be found. 

Colonel Bullis believes that his first 
series of Human Relations in the Class- 
room is most effective in the seventh 
grade, when ideas have not yet crystal- 
lized, when the pre-adolescents are be- 
ginning to ask questions about them- 
selves, about their world, and about their 
relationship to it. In our school we have 
used these lessons successfully with the 
ninth year, with both the average and 
the below-average pupil. 

This year in my school a new experi- 
ment is being tried in the ninth year. It 
is the core program. Some of the prin- 
ciples of our English-guidance program 
have been incorporated into the early 
units. After one on orientation to the 
school, there will be units based on the 
students’ problems, his family relation- 
ships, his community, and similar sub- 
jects. The English and social-studies core 
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is taught by the same teacher, who is also 
the home-room teacher of this class, so 
that there is an even closer relationship 
between students and the teachers. 

In our tenth-year-guidance program 
we have tried to combine the best ele- 
ments of our old practices and our new. 
A second series of Human Relations in 
the Classroom has been published for 
use with the students who have studied 
the first series, to which reference is often 
made. Although our teachers have ex- 
pressed unanimous approval of the first 
thirty lessons, they have not utilized all 
of the second series. They have been en- 
couraged to experiment and to choose 
those lessons which they feel are most 
suitable to the needs, interests, and abili- 
ties of their students as well as to their 
own personalities as teachers. Recently 
we have been utilizing many recordings 
in our guidance program as produced by 
the Institute for Democratic Education 
of New York City. Four sets of thirteen 
recordings have been issued to date, each 
fifteen minutes in length. The titles are: 
Stories To Remember (adaptations of 
stories which have appeared in recent 
magazine literature); These Great Ameri- 
cans (biographies of outstanding Ameri- 
cans who have exhibited the American 
philosophy in their life-deeds); The 
American Dream (problems of realizing 
some of the characteristics of the Ameri- 
can way of life); and The Last Frontier 
(additional problems in realizing our 
American way of life). 

Not all of these recordings are suitable 
for our program, but many of them have 
made strong appeals to our students. Our 
teachers listen to and evaluate all record- 
ings before they use them and select only 
those which most closely fit into their 
units of instruction. 

Moving pictures are used with consid- 
erable success. A complete list of films on 


various phases of English guidance is 
made available to each teacher at the be- 
ginning of the term, with the dates of the 
receipt of each film. Each teacher can 
then plan several months ahead to utilize 
any film which can contribute to her 
work. It has been found possible to cor- 
relate the work with recordings and mov- 
ing pictures and the reading material 
into meaningful units. 

The eleventh-year guidance program 
concentrates on a study of vocations. 
Our school library is particularly well 
equipped with pamphlets and books on 
occupations. Each student prepares an 
intensive study of her chosen profession 
and brings all possible information to 
bear on the problem. In some classes, 
open forums are held on occupations 
worth choosing, on proper etiquette in 
business, and on the ethics of good work- 
ing and employment practices. Such 
films as Careers for Girls, Finding Your 
Life’s Work, I Want To Be a Secretary, are 
shown for enrichment and stimulation 
for personal research. Experts on various 
professions may be invited to address the 
class. Visits may be arranged for individ- 
uals or groups to various factories, 
plants, banks, insurance companies, or 
the like. Rich bibliographies are available 
to the students and the teacher, regard- 
ing books and pamphlets that deal with 
finding your life’s work and succeeding in 
it. Similar bibliographies are available on 
such topics as: 

. Belonging to a Family 

. Understanding Others 

. Trying Your Wings 

. Seeing Your Parents’ Side 

. Meeting Everyday Problems 

. Growing Up 

. Opening the Door to Romance 


The librarian works closely with the 
English department by ordering books 
which we recommend, by giving talks to 
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our students on the location of resource 
materials that have a bearing on our 
problems, and by checking bibliographies 
for us. 

For students in the eleventh year, 
some teachers have developed consider- 
able skill in encouraging students to se- 
lect their own guidance topics, in drama- 
tizing them, and even in publishing them 
in pamphlet form, such as Seven Little 
Plays on Big Topics, a little brochure 
which has been distributed to several 
hundred teachers upon request. In this 
little brochure are included seven original 
playlets written and performed in the 
guidance period by eleventh-year stu- 
dents on such topics as: 

1. What Clothing Is Appropriate for School? 

2. Should Regents Examinations Be Abolished? 

3. The First Date 

4. Should a Mother Choose Her Daughter’s 
Friends? 


No one would pretend that these skits 


have any literary merit whatsoever, but 
they certainly have the merit of original 
composition, social significance, and stu- 
dent interest and evaluation. 

As the students enter the twelfth year, 
which for most of them will be their last 
year of formal schooling, we try to pre- 
pare them for some of the probiems 
which they will face as respectable citi- 
zens of their communities. The amenities 
at the senior prom, the management of a 
household on a limited budget, the use of 
the mass media of communication, the 
best use of leisure time, the detection of 
propaganda and false advertising, con- 
sumer education—these are some of the 
topics which our seniors choose to discuss 
or dramatize in their final year. The prin- 
cipal may be invited to one session, or the 
chairmen of various departments, or 
some prominent member of the com- 
munity. Students who are active in 
school government, who represent the 
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schoo] in contests, open forums, educa- 
tional workshops, may report to their 
classmates on what they have observed. 
Sometimes a class newspaper will contain 
accounts of the guidance periods and the 
conclusions reached. Composition proj- 
ects of various kinds may be devoted to 
some phases of the work taken up in the 
guidance program. 


EVALUATION 


How can such a program be evaluated? 
The best way of all would be a study of 
all the students who have gone through 
our school and who have participated in 
our program. It would be most enlighten- 
ing for us to know whether they have be- 
come better adjusted emotionally and 
socially to their new world as a result of 
our instruction. We would like to say 
that, proportionately speaking, the grad- 
uates of our school have fewer nervous 
breakdowns, have happier lives, have 
fewer changes in jobs, and rise to higher 
positions in their chosen professions than 
the graduates of other schools located in 
similar communities without such pro- 
grams. Frankly, I cannot offer such sta- 
tistical proof, if such proof could ever be 
obtained. There has been some talk of a 
controlled experiment with Colonel Bul- 
lis’ lessons in the state of Delaware over 
a five-year period to determine the effect 
of the lessons upon the adjustment of the 
students. Perhaps in due time it will be 
possible to perform an eight-year study 
in human relations similar to the eight- 
year study of the Progressive Education 
Association. I am certain that we should 
all welcome such a study and would be 
glad to participate in it. 

Yet there is evidence of the value of 
this English-guidance program that is 
not inconsiderable. There is the evidence, 
for example, from the children as it is 
given orally in class discussions and in 
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their written compositions when they 
comment on their work in English. The 
guidance program is always high up in 
their scale of values. During the first two 
weeks of the term we have a period of 
uniform lessons. One of these is devoted 
to a discussion of such topics as 

1. My Idea] English Class 

2. What I Like about English » 

3. What I Don’t Like about English 

4. My Favorite Subject 


In these papers we read with great satis- 
faction of the deep impression that our 
guidance program has made and of the 
value it has had for the students. In fact, 
when we do not hold a guidance period 
once a week, we are usually reminded of 
the omission. Students are constantly re- 
ferring to their guidance work in their 
other subject classes. Every teacher in 
the school is aware of our program be- 
cause of several faculty conferences in 
which we have discussed our work. There 
have been many requests for our bulle- 
tins, booklets, and books from our col- 
leagues in other departments of the 
school. 

Another indication of its success is the 
effect it has had upon the teachers. Any 
program that promotes the growth of its 
teachers as well as the growth of its stu- 
dents must be worth while. The depart- 
ment as a whole has grown in professional 
status by the publication of its co-opera- 
tive studies, Principles and Practices of 
Guidance for High School English Classes, 
Successful Experiences in English: A 
Remedial and Developmental Program, by 
the issuance of a departmental news- 
paper, Chalk ’n Talk, and by the produc- 
tion of numerous other educational bulle- 
tins and group projects. One member of 
the staff is preparing his Doctor’s disser- 
tation at Teachers College in this field. 
Among the staff there is unanimity of ap- 
proval of the program, although each 


teacher has his own preferences as to the 
materials to be used and the devices of 
instruction; but there is not a single 
teacher who would care to omit the pro- 
gram from his or her work. At a time 
when free periods are rare, one group of 
teachers sees and evaluates all films that 
come to the department; another com- 


_ mittee listens to and evaluates all new 


recordings and makes recommendations 
for their use. Other teachers read the lat- 
est literature in the field and report at 
group or departmental conferences. We 
have always had at least two English 
teachers in the guidance department, so 
that very close liaison has always been 
the rule between these two very impor- 
tant departments in the school. The dean 
of guidance is a former English teacher 
and still teaches classes in English. The 
administration of the school is sympa- 
thetic toward our work and appreciative 
of our extra efforts and helpful when ad- 
ditional expenditures are necessary for 
instructional materials. We all feel that 
in our guidance program we are making a 
significant contribution to the growth 
and development of our students. 


WHAT HAS THE FUTURE IN STORE? 


In the days ahead we shall try to pre- 
serve the materials, the methods, and the 
objectives which have proved successful. 
Constant experimentation is going on 
with new materials and methods. We are 
not ashamed to admit that we have been 
on the wrong track. We believe that in 
education there are few positives and 
that at best we can approximate the 
truth, and that what is the commonly 
accepted formula of yesterday may be 
the discarded shibboleth of tomorrow. 
We feel that a decent humility before our 
students will make for greater under- 
standing of their personalities and of our 
contributions to their enrichment. We 
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are just beginning to learn how to in- 
tegrate our literature, films, recordings, 
and expressional activities into more 
meaningful units. One of our colleagues 
has developed two entire terms of such 
integrated work on a day-to-day basis 
for his slow learners. The proof of his suc- 
cess is the production of such studies as 
Successful Experiences in English: A 
Remedial and Developmental Program. 
We feel that through our guidance pro- 
gram we are gaining a richer insight into 
the personalities, the capabilities, the 
needs, and the interests of our young- 
sters. We are also applying successful 
methods of guidance periods in other 
phases of our English work. We have 
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profited from the many visits of col- 
leagues from other schools and other 
states. We have been pleased at the 
many expressions of interest in our work, 
and we are eager to improve ourselves as 
teachers in all phases of English, so that 
we may make the richest possible con- 
tribution to the minds, hearts, and souls 
of the children who come to us, in most 
cases, for the final formal education in 
their lives. Perhaps, like Francis Bacon, 
we too have taken all knowledge for our 
province, but we believe that nihil hu- 
manum mihi alienum est. Whatever 
touches humanity is dear and close to us. 
Else, would we have chosen to become 
teachers of English? 


Let the Record Speak 


IRVING J. GOLDBERG’ 


Some time ago Mr. Max J. Herzberg, 
our principal, expressed to me his con- 
cern over the unfortunate speech pat- 
terns and deficiencies of numerous stu- 
dents. During the course of our conversa- 
tion the two questions uppermost in our 
minds were: (1) How could a situation of 
this kind best be dramatized? (2) What 
feasible plan could be worked out in or- 
der to give maximum benefits to the pu- 
pils? We felt that the recording of pupils’ 
voices was the answer to both questions. 

We recognized that our student body 
was much too large for us to record the 
entire group. The physical facilities were 
not available for a project like this to be 
undertaken on a grand scale. The pro- 
gram would be valuable in terms of prog- 
ress and improvement of speech rather 
than in terms of a simple recording poise. 
It was decided that students in English 


1 Weequahic High School, Newark, N.J. 


4, the second term of the Grade X, were 
sufficiently mature and speech-conscious 
for us to use this grade as a pivotal point. 
The first half of the senior year—English 
7—we agreed, was a good point at which 
to re-record, for a final checkup on prog- 
ress. Thus, in the event of remedial work 
still remaining to be done, there was at 
least a semester left in which to do final 
polishing. 

Therefore, our voice-recording pro- 
gram was inaugurated with the principal 
objective of establishing a concrete and 
individual basis for speech improvement 
among our pupils. 

The records are kept on file and are 
played back not only during the term 
that they are cut but during the follow- 
ing term as well. Thus students have at 
least two opportunities to hear them- 
selves speaking and to listen to construc- 
tive comments by their teachers as well 
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as by their classmates. Should there be 
additional interest on the part of the pu- 
pil, he is at liberty to make an appoint- 
ment for further individual discussion of 
his vocal needs. 

Out of the usual trial-and-error proc- 
ess the following technique emerged as 
perhaps the most efficient in considera- 
tion of limitations of time, space, and ex- 
pense. The disks were made on a Presto 
recorder, the cost to the student being 
ten cents, which covers the actual cost of 
making the record. In the few cases 
where the expenditure may create a 
hardship, the cost is absorbed by the 
recording fund. As far as our program is 
concerned, we have not had any problem 
in this respect. 

The records themselves are made of 
paper coated with shellac and, when 
bought in bulk, are very inexpensive. 
They are six inches in diameter and have 
room for two minutes of recording time 
at 78 rpm. The recording is done on one 
side, the re-recording on the other. While 
the cutting needles are somewhat expen- 
sive, the cost per cutting per record di- 
minishes in proportion to the care exer- 
cised in recording. For those who may be 
apprehensive about the permanency of 
the recordings, I should like to state 
that, after a year and a half of keeping 
the records on file with no special care, 
we did not have to re-record at any time 
because of a loss of original fidelity. In 
fact, I have canvassed many students 
whose records are now over two years 
old, and I do not know of a case where 
the recording has deteriorated to any 
appreciable extent. 

This is an important ccnsideration, 
since there is a time lapse of about eight- 
een months between the recording in 
English 4 and that in English 7. It is only 
after the student has heard both sides of 
the record that he can judge any im- 
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provement or note any stubborn de- 
ficiencies in his manner of speaking. 
Care must be taken in the organiza- 
tion of the program; the time spent in 
planning and enlisting the co-operation 
of students and teachers at the outset 
will pay big dividends in efficiency of op- 
eration later. A time schedule that can be 
adhered to; a complete understanding of 
the goal to be achieved, immediate as 
well as ultimate; an ample amount of 
notice so that pupils may prepare a talk 
of the required length on a subject of in- 
terest to them; additional] scheduling for 
absentees; and the allocation of a room 
that will be free from disturbing inter- 
ruptions during the actual recording 
process—all these are highly important 
to the success of the undertaking. 
Many interesting comments were 
heard from students. Those with lazy 
enunciation, careless speech, and definite 
monotones had no difficulty in under- 
standing what was wrong. One girl witha 
highly trained, beautiful soprano voice 
said, “My speech isn’t good enough for a 
singer.”” Another girl found that her 
speech still lacked color even though her 
diction and pronunciation had improved 
with the addition of poise and maturity. 
Lila said that the playing of the records 
had made her conscious of her faults, es- 
pecially of the improper values given to 
her a’s. Jerry, who had never given the 
matter of speech much thought, found 
that his voice was good in spite of his 
lazy manner, use of slang, and careless- 
ness of presentation. Gerry, a good stu- 
dent who is intensely interested in self- 
improvement, said, ‘Although I sound 
better now’’ (meaning the second side of 
the record), “I do have a drawl, a flat 
a, and a monotone.” Dick’s second re- 
cording was perhaps a composite of many 
students’ records. His voice was more 
mature and deliberate, and his diction 
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and enunciation were far better than at 
first. Undoubtedly, familiarity with 
method as well as diminution of “mike 
fright” had something to do with this. 
However, if practice in the mere mechan- 
ical exercise of the proper way to speak 
into a microphone has had such an effect, 
we must agree that the problem of speak- 
ing before a group becomes far less for- 
midable. 

The consensus of the classes involved 
was that the program was very worth 
while and helpful. They held that more 
refinements should be added to make the 
program more extensive. Among those 
suggested were separate classes for this 
enterprise; more individual speech work, 
and more time devoted to the program 
itself. In this connection it might be well 
to point out that I carried out this ex- 
periment in conjunction with the regu- 
larly scheduled English classes, and the 
time consumed was officially that of 
those classes. As a matter of fact, the 
entire class to be recorded during a par- 
ticular period was scheduled to come to 
the room which we were using. It was not 
difficult to appeal successfully to the stu- 
dents’ sense of fair play, and there was no 
problem in having complete quiet during 
the actual recording process. 

Allowing for the time consumed in get- 
ting a few seconds’ sampling of each rec- 
ord on the playback, an average of fifteen 
records per period were cut in the forty to 
forty-two minutes at our disposal. Three 
periods per class were allotted for this 
project, and, more often than not, there 
was ample time remaining for a discus- 
sion of the program with the subjects “on 
the scene.” 

Undoubtedly, this can be improved 
upon with proper facilities, such as an 
anteroom where students could have an 
opportunity to say the speeches to them- 
selves before “going on.’’ I do not feel 
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that the presence of a number of pupils in 
the room at the time of the actual record- 
ing is particularly disadvantageous. They 
are really interested in what takes place, 
while those who are speaking gain added 
poise through knowing that they are in 
front of a group. 

One group suggested that an unre- 
hearsed question-and-answer period 
might be a good means by which to initi- 
ate those who are to record for the first 
time. Some suggested the inclusion of a 
tape or wire recorder in the program by 
way of a dress rehearsal prior to the cut- 
ting of the disk itself. 

The feeling on the part of teachers in- 
volved was that the program was inter- 
esting and beneficial. I have taken the 
liberty of including two of the comments 
which were submitted to me. In the 
words of one: 


When the records were played back, pupils 
and teacher commented on voice quality, dic- 
tion, and any errors in grammar. Recommenda- 
tions for improving the voices and speaking 
mannerisms were made and corrections of errors 
were stressed. I think all of us found the record- 
ing and the study of the records interesting and 
beneficial. 


The other stated: 


Pupils were interested in the recordings of 
their voices because they were surprised at their 
own tones. They recognized where they might 
improve their pronunciation and enunciation of 
certain words. They discussed the value of 
proper pause between sentences. They want the 
program continued. 


It was generally agreed that the degree 
of success of the program was in direct 
proportion to the amount of time spent 
in preparing the classes for the project. 
The general aspects and the idea be- 
hind the undertaking must be explained 
in order to enlist the maximum amount 
of co-operation and to minimize the 
number of “Unprepareds.” Students 
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should be given at least two days in 
which to prepare a talk on topics of their 
choice. 

The pupils who have been recorded 
have felt that they have gained a great 
deal and have been pleased, in addition, 
by being able to take their records home 
and, after subjecting parents to the 
sound of their offspring’s voice, have had 
a souvenir to have and to hold. Then, 
too, we can’t overlook the possible bene- 
fits which may have accrued from im- 
proved public relations. It is more likely 
that many parents who were skeptics be- 
fore are now ready to admit that our 
schools are keeping up with the times 
and that the “‘new-fangled ideas” aren’t 
necessarily all malarky. 

If it is at all possible, it is worth while 
to avoid hurrying or creating any arti- 
ficiality of situation which might prove a 
barrier. The investment of a few minutes 
of explanation as groups come to have 
their voices recorded will pay dividends 
in the form of clear and faithful repro- 
ductions. Another work-saver that comes 
to mind is the plan of drawing a chalk 
line on the floor at the desired distance 
from the microphone so that there will be 
uniformity of volume as well as an avoid- 
ance of the tendency to hold the micro- 
phone stand—four out of five will if you 
let them. It is wise to train several ca- 
pable young people as assistants; this 
business of recording is more than a one- 
man job, as I soon found out. There is no 
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paucity of youngsters who are eager to 
learn about microphones, public-address 
systems, records and how they are made. 
Selection of capable helpers gave me 
more opportunity to point out the nasal 
a’s, the dropping of the final g’s, the 
slurrings, the barbarisms, and the just 
plain carelessness. This can be done on a 
playback machine in the recording room 
even before the English teacher starts to 
work with them. 

We felt that we were not sufficiently 
qualified to tackle major pathological or 
psychological deficiencies, except to indi- 
cate privately to the pupil that he ex- 
amine his problem more closely. A few 
cases need medical treatment. 

All in all, I found the recording pro- 
gram interesting, profitable, stimulating, 
and satisfying indeed. There were many 
“bugs’’ to be worked out: the records 
didn’t always turn out the way we 
wanted them to; the scheduling and the 
timing weren’t always split-second af- 
fairs. But, after doing some seven hun- 
dred recordings, I can honestly say that I 
still like the job. I’d say, “Try it with 
your classes and see whether I’m right.” 
If you don’t have a recorder that can 
make disks, then consider the use of the 
tape or wire recorder. This is an ex- 
pedient at best, but it will help pave the 
way for the school’s acquisition of a disk- 
cutting machine, which, I must insist, is 
a mighty handy machine to have at any 
school. 


Free men cannot be taught properly by slaves. Courageous citizens cannot 
be well educated by scared hired men.—HAROLD BENJAMIN. 
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Round Table 


YOU AND CENSORSHIP 


Can you help the NCTE Committee on Censorship of Instructional 
Materials answer such questions as these? 

‘Within the last five or six years, have any books (or specific selections 
from them), periodicals, films, recordings, or other instructional materials 
been banned or placed under restricted use in your school? Were these for 
use in the library or in the English classroom? How did these materials 
happen to come under serious criticism? What person or group opposed 
their use? On what grounds? Moral or ethical? Religious? Social? Eco- 
nomic? Political? Other? What action was taken in your school and 
community toward such criticism? 

‘To what extent, do you think, has fear of censorship or criticism in- 
fluenced staff members in your school to avoid the free use in the class- 
room or library of materials that might be considered controversial in 
these times? What steps have the English teachers in your school taken 
to-improve the techniques used in the selection of instructional materials? 
What procedures have you or members of your staff developed for the 
successful handling of controversial topics in the classroom? 

The Committee on Censorship hopes to complete its study within the 
next sixty days. The findings are to be published by the NCTE in a 
bulletin on “Censorship and Controversy.” If the publication is useful 
in meeting increasing challenges to our traditional privilege of freedom of 
study and inquiry, the committee must have specific information of the 
type requested. It is hoped that each of the thirteen thousand members of 
the Council (and any other readers) who may havea contribution to make 
will write promptly to William R. Wood, Chairman of the Committee on 
Censorship, Division of Higher Education, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


TELEVISION AND ITS EFFECTS ON 
OTHER RELATED INTERESTS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 

In May, 1950, while gathering informa- 
tion for a doctoral dissertation entitled “In- 
terests, Needs, and Abilities as Factors in 
the High School Literature Program,” the 
writer tried to learn something of the impact 
of television on tenth-, eleventh-, and 
twelfth-grade pupils in the Linden-McKin- 
ley High School, Columbus, Ohio. Three 
television stations began operating in Co- 
lumbus in 1949. Soon television became 


rather common, and by the spring of 1950 it 
appeared to be a very real influence in the 
lives of Columbus boys and girls. 

A questionnaire was given to 223 pupils 
asking them about their television interests 
and their interests in books, magazines, 
newspapers, radio, and movies. Ninety- 
seven of these pupils had television in their 
homes. The responses were placed in two 
groups so that comparisons could be made 
between the pupils who did have and those 
who did not have television. 

The average weekly television-viewing 
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time was 16.8 hours. The tenth-grade pupils 
spent more time viewing than did either the 
eleventh- or the twelfth-grade pupils. On the 
tenth-grade level the average time reported 
by the girls and the boys was approximately 
the same; beyond that grade the girls spent 
more time viewing television than did the 
boys. Consistently from Grade X to Grade 
XII there was a gradual decrease in the 
number of hours devoted to this activity. 
For the group as a whole, the girls seemed to 
be somewhat more interested than were the 
boys; for both sexes, however, interest was 
very high. 

The most popular types of television pro- 
grams were variety shows, musical pro- 
grams, dramatic presentations, mysteries, 
and sports events. Most of the favorite pro- 
grams were well liked by both the girls and 
the boys. Sports programs were more popu- 
lar with the boys than with the girls, al- 
though wrestling was listed as second choice 
by both sexes. The girls were just as much 
interested as were the boys in mystery pro- 
grams. Kinds of preferences varied little 
from one grade level to another. 

News programs were mentioned by only 
three of the ninety-seven pupils in whose 
homes there was television. An interesting 
and informative program not mentioned at 
all was Columbus Town Meeting, nor did 
the pupils list any other panel or forum pro- 
grams devoted to local, state, national, or 
world problems. 

On each grade level the girls and boys 
who had television usually spent at least 
three times as many hours viewing as they 
gave to books, magazines, newspapers, ra- 
dio, or movies. In almost every instance the 
pupils who had television spent more time 
viewing than the other pupils spent listening 
to the radio. The television pupils gave more 
time to viewing than to the other five inter- 
ests combined. The most obvious effect of 
television on other interests seemed to be a 
sharp decline in listening to the radio. When 
television was available, pupils spent from 
four to five times as many hours viewing as 
listening to the radio; even these pupils, 
however, spent more time listening to the 
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radio than in any of the other four activities. 
As a group the pupils having television de- 
voted less time to each of the other interests 
than did the pupils not having television. 
When asked to state their own views re- 
garding the influence of television on their 
other interests, a very small percentage of 
the pupils thought that television had in- 
creased their interests in books, magazines, 
newspapers, radio, or movies. A majority of 
both the girls and the boys believed televi- 
sion had caused them to do less radio lis- 
tening and to attend fewer movies; a ma- 
jority of the girls reported that they read 
fewer books. The girls, to a considerably 
greater degree than the boys, felt that tele- 
vision had caused them to do less magazine 
reading. The pupils’ newspaper reading, in 
their opinion, had been affected less by tele- 
vision than any of the other interests had 
been. And more boys than girls felt that 
television had not really affected their other 
interests at all. 
GALEN S. BEsco 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 


WE, THE PUPILS... 


Our English course of study at Barringer 
calls for traditional learning—reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and the mechanics of English 
—of which we, in junior English, partake 
humbly. But this season the contemporary 
problems and interests of Barringer could 
not be denied a place of prominence in our 
daily English classroom living. 

We were all impressed with the thoughts 
of the evaluation of our school in April. And, 
of course, we were determined to make a 
worth-while contribution. In our investiga- 
tion process, we found that one of the 
“blind spots” in our school was the lack of 
an up-to-date handbook for new students 
and visitors. With this incentive of pro- 
ducing a much-needed Barringer “Blue 
Book” (our school colors are blue and 
white), we set to work. 

Briefly, our steps in the process of writing 
a handbook were as follows: 
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Examining old Barringer yearbooks, the 
handbook, guidebooks of other schools, and li- 
brary materials. 

The listing of necessary information for the 
new handbook. 

Dividing the job into committees of five. 

Using references for information—library, 
school documents, memorials, interviews, etc. 

Writing chapter sections of the handbook by 
student committees. 

Planning, typing, and arranging sections into 
a unit for reproduction and publication. 


Next, we were concerned with explaining 
the book to the entire student body. It was 
agreed, as a result of class discussion, that 
a school assembly should be devoted to a 
review of some of the outstanding events in 
Barringer’s history through a dramatic pres- 
entation. Again, committees were formed 
to share the burden of this master-undertak- 
ing—the writing and production of an as- 
sembly play emphasizing the theme, “This 
Is Barringer.” 

In the following account of the actual 
work on the assembly program, the students 
speak for themselves. Each section that fol- 
lows was written by a student and selected 
by the chairmen of the groups, who met as 
a joint committee on the writing of this 
present article. This committee of “editors” 
met during one class period when I was ab- 
sent, corrected the papers of the class (each 
student contributed), and presented the 
following information as material for pub- 
lication. To borrow a commercial phrase, I 
don’t think I need to say anything, as ‘we, 
the pupils” speak. 


THE ORIGIN OF OUR ASSEMBLY 


The whole idea for the Barringer assembly 
originated in the making of a guidebook called 
the “Blue Book.” The purpose of this pamphlet 
was to introduce and inform new pupils, par- 
ents, and visitors about our school. We decided 
that the theme of our play should result in an 
excellent portrayal of Barringer in the past, 
showing various subjects taught then and now, 
and how our many traditions originated. We 
studied our problem, put our ideas together, and 
as a result, produced an original and major pro- 
gram, an “All-Barringer Assembly.” 


CHRISTINA FALco 
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THE PURPOSE OF OUR PROGRAM 


We had one purpose in mind, and that was to 
introduce the pupils of Barringer to the past his- 
tory of our school. We as a class felt that the 
students of Barringer, and probably students of 
other schools, just go to school to learn English, 
algebra, history, and other subjects without 
taking an active interest in their school. We real- 
ized this was not good. Pupils should not be sat- 
isfied with just learning school work. In Bar- 
ringer, for example, a student, as he walks in the 
halls, should be able to look at one of the many 
memorials and understand why it is there and to 
whom it is dedicated. 

With this in mind, we set to work. The odd 
part of our project is that we who were doing it 
knew little ourselves about the history and tra- 
ditions of our school, and that made it more in- 
teresting, because as we were trying to teach, 
we also learned. 

ARNOLD MATTIA 


PLANNING THE ASSEMBLY 


Planning for this program did not only give 
us enjoyment, but it showed how a group of 
juniors, who were really interested in doing it, 
worked hard and came up with a wonderful 
Barringer performance. 

Since it was to be a play on the history of 
Barringer, it was decided that the play would be 
divided into flashback scenes. Therefore, we 
grouped ourselves into six different committees 
to be concerned with the following steps in 
our plot: 


An introduction to the Blue Book 

The first school scene 

The origin of the Acropolis [the school magazine] 
Plans for erecting the present building 

The naming of Barringer 

Barringer memorials 


The class then began to write the dialogue for 
their different committees After the dialogue 
was written, commented upon, read before the 
class, and corrected, parts for acting were given 
out to the members of our particular class only. 
Equipment, staging, and musical interludes 
{worked out in co-operation with the music de- 
partment] were other phases of our production. 
Everyone had something to do. Committee 
work and rehearsals were carried on in our room 
and the auditorium during our class period as 
well as before and after school. 

After a great deal of practicing, Friday, April 
20, arrived, and those juniors, who had antici- 
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pated with awe that big day in front of the fac- 
ulty, student body and visiting evaluation com- 
mittee, gave a thrilling performance which will 
always be remempered. 

MARIE SALERNO 


THE VALUES OF OUR WORK 


Our English class derived many values from 
the “All-Barringer Assembly,” both as a group 
and individually. Everyone who participated 
learned something about acting, public speak- 
ing, and staging, that will be of much use in the 
future. The class also profited from writing and 
producing the play, and each of us now knows 
just how much work goes into a production 
before it is presented to an audience. 

The class was not the only group to benefit, 
however, as the entire school, pupils and faculty, 
learned many things about Barringer, which up 
to that time had been lost in history throughout 
the years. So, you see, almost everyone, even 
though not connected with the assembly direct- 
ly, derived many values from attending our per- 
formance. 

JAMEs BABEY 


By way of conclusion, I might add that 
these pupils learned more than just “Eng- 
lish” in the course of this project, which is 
not complete as yet, for we are now in the 
process of comparing printing costs and 
selling our idea to the student council in 
order that they may pay for the printing of 
the handbook. They learned the importance 
of working together, the vitality that grows 
out of doing something for others, and the 
necessity of individual co-operation to the 
success of any major undertaking. What 
more could a teacher (now a dyed-in-the- 
wool student!) desire? 

GRayceE A. FOLEY 


BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL 
Newark, NEW JERSEY 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE READ- 
ING OF A GROUP OF TWELFTH- 
GRADE STUDENTS 


An investigation was made of the reading 
abilities of good and poor readers in the 
twelfth grade of eight schools systems. 
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Twenty-five good and thirty poor readers 
were selected for study from a population 
of 550 students. 

The two populations were found to be sig- 
nificantly different in intelligence when 
measured by the California Test of Mental 
Maturity and in reading when tested by the 
Progressive Reading Test and the Van 
Wagenen-Dvorak Diagnostic Examination 
of Silent Reading Abilities. According to the 
Progressive Reading Test, the average per- 
formance in total reading and vocabulary of 
the good readers was at the fourteenth-grade 
level and at the twelfth-grade level in com- 
prehension, while the mean level of the Van 
Wagenen was at the fifteenth grade. On the 
average, the poor group read at the eleventh- 
grade level as measured by the Progressive 
and at about the ninth-grade level according 
to the Van Wagenen-—Dvorak. 

The range of performance in intelligence 
when translated to grade levels was from 
twelfth to seventeenth grade for the good 
readers and from ninth to fourteenth grade 
for the poor readers. The range of perform- 
ance in reading according to the Van 
Wagenen-—Dvorak was from twelfth to the 
seventeenth grade for good readers and 
eighth to fourteenth grade for poor readers. 
The Progressive Reading Test indicated a 
range from twelfth to fourteenth grade for 
good and eighth to thirteenth grade for poor 
readers. 

In so far as this study is concerned, there 
is a significant discrepancy between the in- 
tellectual and reading abilities of good and 
poor twelfth-grade students. This would 
imply that teachers should approach the in- 
struction of these two groups as if they be- 
longed on two widely different grade levels. 

It is also suggested that within these two 
groups there is a very wide range of reading 
ability which would suggest that a wide va- 
riety of material, written on different levels 
of difficulty, is necessary to stimulate or 
challenge the good readers and to fit the in- 
adequate reading abilities of the poor 
readers. 

It is probable that many of the present 
drop-outs in senior high school are students 
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continually frustrated by being required to 
read material beyond their ability level. It 
might also be that boredom and a disinterest 
in further learning is developed by not chal- 
lenging those able to read and understand 
on a level much higher than their specific 
grade level. 

It is recommended that the teachers of 
twelfth-grade students appraise the diff- 
culty level of the texts used in their particu- 
lar subject. It might well be that the diffi- 
culty encountered in just reading the text or 
in suggested supplementary material makes 
the subject impossible for the poorer stu- 
dents who might become interested if the 
reading material was written on their own 
level of comprehension and reading ability. 


WILLIAM D. SHELDON 


SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


A HELPFUL SUGGESTION 


The June, 1951, issue of the English 
Journal carried an article entitled “Sug- 
gestions for Themes,” by Helen McDonald 
Clark. I enjoyed this article so much that 
I decided to use some of the suggested ideas. 
“Sing Your Own Song” was my last assigned 
subject for the theme for my juniors this 
year. Next year I shall use this subject 
when we study Walt Whitman’s “Out of 
the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” for the sub- 
ject is so appropriate to Whitman’s idea, 
“IT a Reminiscence Sing.” The purpose of 
this paper is along a different line, but I 
would never have known the effect of my 
custom of many years if it had not been for 
this assigned subject, “Sing Your Own 
Song.” It has been a habit of mine to place 
a proverb or saying on my blackboard each 
morning. I do not mention these verses 
during the day, but if I ever fail to have a 
new proverb in its proper place in the morn- 
ing, my first-period class will remind me. 
I know that the children enjoy these quota- 
tions, for quite often I see them taking out 
a notebook and copying the verse. Occasion- 
ally a boy or girl will ask me what that 
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verse means. Often a child will bring in his 
own quotation and ask if I will use his verse 
some day. Many times I’ll hear one ask if I 
listened to the radio the night before and 
heard my quotation of a few days past. 
These remarks proved to me that my search 
for new proverbs was not in vain, but not 
until the last week of school did I realize 
that my verses from day to day had had 
great influence on one particular boy. This 
boy, a D pupil who, I thought, was just a 
sitter, wrote his reminiscence in these words: 
“T haven’t learned much English, but I 
learned more in your class than I have ever 
learned before, for I have learned not to 
waste my time, not to be a quitter, to be 
pleasant about tasks that have to be done.” 
In short, he said that practically all he had 
learned was from the quotations I had on 
the board each day. He ended his paper by 
giving me some suggestions for next year’s 
board. Now this boy may not become 
great, but the fact that he learned that it 
does not pay to waste time is worth more 
than many facts that he might have learned 
about grammar rules. We never know what 
little things may affect pupils. I really did 
not know that I had left an indelible im- 
pression upon this boy by my custom of 
placing a short proverb on my blackboard 
each morning. Try the idea in your class- 
room this year. It might impress some boy. 

Here are a few of the proverbs that I use: 


I complained because I had no shoes until I 
met a man who had no feet. 

A quitter never wins, and a winner never 
quits. 

Opportunities come to us in straight lines, 
but misfortunes like curves touch us often. 

So live that when thy summons comes to die 
even the undertaker will be sorry. 

God intended that we see and hear twice as 
much as we speak; otherwise he would have 
given us two mouths. 

Happiness is a perfume that we can not pour 
on ourselves without getting a few drops on 
others. 


HitpA BRANTLEY 


Rosert E. LEE Hicu ScHoor 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


A SPECIALIST IN THE LANGUAGE 
arts has long been needed in the United 
States Office of Education. The National 
Council of Teachers of English has repeated- 
ly urged that such an appointment be made, 
but congressional limitation of the budget 
for the Office of Education made any in- 
crease of the staff impossible. There were, 
however, two specialists for the social 
studies, and, when one of these resigned, a 
language arts specialist was appointed in 
her place. 

Arno Jewett reported for this duty about 
the first of the year. He did his doctoral 
work with Dora V. Smith at the University 
of Minnesota. His experience includes three 
years in a junior-senior high school, four 
years in a four-year high school, and seven 
years in college training of teachers of Eng- 
lish at Arizona State College, Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, from which he was taken 
to Washington. He spent four years in the 
armed services and later served the State 
Department in Germany. Well trained, 
sufficiently experienced, pleasing in per- 
sonality, and young enough to be both 
flexible and energetic, Dr. Jewett will be 
very useful in the advancement of language 
arts education. His primary concern will be 
with English in secondary schools, but he 
will probably deal to some extent with the 
elementary field also. 


THE ANTIDOTE TO TELEVISION 
lies in directing boys and girls to find pleas- 
ure in good books and in other desirable 
activities. Dr. Paul Witty reports in the 
December Education that the despair which 
once filled teachers need not be so complete. 
From a survey of several elementary and 
high schools, Dr. Witty deduces that TV ap- 


peal is not so strong in the high school as in 
the grammar school, nor does it rate so high 
among girls as boys. He recognizes that 
sports and hobbies have felt neglect but that 
effective guidance has utilized TV to moti- 
vate reading. A grave responsibility still re- 
mains with the school to teach program dis- 
crimination. 


TELEVISION IS A FINE TOOL FOR 
opening the door of the classroom to the 
world so wide. Avis Walsh in the English 
Leaflet relates her experiences in getting 
advance information on literary TV per- 
formances and then putting it to work to 
vitalize her reading program. For instance, 
the class read House of Seven Gables and then 
saw it on their home screens. The discussion 
that followed concerned how closely the 
book was adhered to, how Hawthorne’s 
characters acted and talked in comparison 
with real people, and what additional in- 
formation was gained about the dress and 
manners of people in earlier days. Similar 
comparisons were made as television sched- 
uled The Man without a Country, Sire de 
Maletroit’s Door, and Ben Franklin. 


HAVING A TELEVISION SET AT 
home does not affect school learning. Paren- 
tal control of children’s viewing doesn’t ap- 
preciably affect school achievement. These 
are the two main conclusions of a study of 
1,008 children in the sixth grade in public 
and parochical schools by Walter J. Clarke 
for Xavier University, Cincinnati. 


THE BEST OF THE NEWEST IN- 
structional films is being shown weekly by 
television station WCBS-TV at 5:30 P.M. 
EST. The program proposes to show par- 
ents and taxpayers the splendid new teach- 
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ing materials in the audio-visual field and 
thus encourage their “moral” and financial 
support and to bring to the attention of 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
the best of the recent materials as they be- 
come available. Most of the larger educa- 
tional film producers have released to the 
program their best films for use. It sounds 
like an idea that any group could recom- 
mend to its local TV station. 


THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
nation Board’s experimental essay test last 
yéar gave results which encourage the Board 
to carry the experiment further. There are 
also hints for teachers’ testing of their own 
students. “The Experiment in General 
Composition,” by Earle G. Eley in the Col- 
lege Board Review for November, describes 
the test and its scoring. 

Forms A and D were on different topics, 
and on four of five qualities or phases the 
scores on A were higher. Forms A and D in- 
cluded some readings on the topics. Form 
A-I lacked any helps or stimulation; Form 
D-I had seven provocative questions in- 
stead of the readings. Form A was decidedly 
superior to Form A-I; it produced higher 
and more consistent scores. Form D-I pro- 
duced almost as high scores as Form D— 
higher on style and organization, but lower 
on mechanics, reasoning, and content. Mr. 
Eley seems to hint that the readings stimu- 
lated memory and reasoning rather than 
supplied ideas and information which were 
repeated in the essays. 

Instead of a single score for total per- 
formance the readers scored each paper for 
mechanics, style, organization, reasoning, 
and content. This seems to have decreased 
disagreement among readers’ final reports. 

The Board regards this test as supplemen- 
tary to the objective tests in English rather 
than as a substitute for them. 


THE BEST KNOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
English teacher in the United States is, ap- 
parently, “Our Miss Brooks,” the radio 
character played weekly by Eve Arden over 
the CBS network. Writing in Collier’s (Jan- 
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uary 5), Thomas Carlile gives evidence as to 
the program’s “educational” effect. It has 
now been on the air for three and a half 
years (see English Journal, April, 1949, for 
cross-section comment) and is shortly also 
to be televised. Miss Arden’s mail is heavy 
with letters from her “constituents,” 
P.T.A.’s, school superintendents, parents, 
and teachers. From teachers alone, she re- 
ceives approximately a hundred grateful 
letters a week. Many of them write that “‘she 
has done more to gain sympathetic atten- 
tion for their social and economic problems 
than anything since the founding of the 
P.T.A.” Recently the Radio Daily, after a 
poll of radio editors, announced that she had 
been voted the outstanding feminine per- 
sonality on radio. However we, as individ- 
uals, may like or dislike Miss Brooks as the 
prototype of our profession, the program has 
certainly demonstrated how valuable radio 
could be to education if schools and colleges 
made fuller use of its facilities. 


FLOYD RINKER’S “WHAT SUCCESS? 
What Promise?” fills the entire November 
issue of the English Leaflet. It bears the 
subtitle “. . . our commemorative ode,” and 
was delivered at the fiftieth anniversary 
meeting of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English in Cambridge last April. 

On the whole, Mr. Rinker views with 
alarm the tendency of English courses today 
to aim at too many ends—to scatter, he 
says—and so to fail to accomplish the funda- 
mental ones of teaching the language skills; 
neglect of direct teaching of grammar; omis- 
sion of drill and general softening of matter 
and procedure; the inadequate subject-mat- 
ter scholarship of many teachers, most of 
which he lays at the door of teachers colleges 
and schools of education. 

Mr. Rinker rightly insists upon the need 
for cultivated, dynamic teachers, upon the 
values of great literature, upon the necessity 
of limitation of the English teacher’s “pupil 
load” and extra-curricular responsibilities. 
How we are to get the money for adequate 
salaries to attract the kind of persons we 
need, and increase our present number of 
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teachers when we cannot now get even 
enough seats for pupils or enough teachers 
of the present modest standards to man our 
schools, he leaves for another day. And those 
students utterly unable to profit by the 
rigorous education he would offer? 


“ADVANCED READING FOR THE 
Bright Child,” by Margaret Gregory and 
William J. McLaughlin, in the December 
Clearing House reports an experiment with 
superior students in a junior high school. 
Twenty-one students with I.Q.’s of 120 or 
more, general school averages of A or B, and 
reading level of at least 10.5 were offered a 
chance to read difficult books and to discuss 
them together—without special credit. 
Teachers picked out a dozen books in differ- 
ent fields (no texts). Twenty students ac- 
cepted the invitation. Teachers (apparently 
three of them and the principal) and stu- 
dents found these semimonthly meetings the 
best part of school. One suspects that the 
freedom from marks contributed to the in- 
terest and pleasure. Some of the books: 
Bush, Modern Arms and Free Men; Chase, 
The Economy of Abundance; Hoffman, 
Sculpture, Inside and Out; Craven, The Story 
of Printing; Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk. 


TO AID SPELLING, VOCABULARY 
study, auding (listening with comprehension 
to speech), and speech, Don Brown recom- 
mends that the International Phonetic Al- 
phabet (without some of the fine distinctions 
between sounds which are not used in Eng- 
lish to distinguish between words) be taught 
to high school students. His article, “Why 
Teach IPA?” appears in the December 
Clearing House. It is followed by John Caf- 
frey’s “Introducing IPA to Secondary Stu- 
dents,” which details step by step the proce- 
dure which six years of experimentation has 
proved most successful. To those who have 
seen senior college and graduate students 
struggling to master IPA, these proposals 
seem at first to be absurd, but Brown tells of 
teaching IPA in two half-hour lessons to his 
nine-year-old daughter, and both men say 
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that it is not harder—and perhaps easier— 
for younger people without the sound-letter 
associations so indurated. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
of English should be interested in ‘“‘A Study 
of Trends in Junior High School Practices in 
Twenty-four States” reported by A. H. 
Lauchner in the Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals for 
December. It is probably significant that the 
first trend listed is toward some sort of core 
or integrated courses, in which English is 
almost invariably included. Here is his sum- 
mary outline: (1) using block scheduling; 
(2) grouping in greater or lesser degree; (3) 
getting further away from dependence on a 
single textbook; (4) attempting to give 
marks based on individual ability rather 
than on a single standard; (5) establishing 
special classes in academic areas for slow 
learners; (6) making special arrangements 
for helping gifted pupils; (7) making class 
periods longer and longer, with more and 
more studying being done under the subject 
teacher rather than at home or in a study 
period; (8) building strong guidance and 
counseling programs; (9) making increasing 
effort to know, understand, and appreciate 
early adolescents; and (10) checking for 
results. 


“THE ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION” 
are discussed in the January Allantic by Sir 
Richard Livingstone, president of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. The first aim is “‘to 
know the first-rate in any subject we study.” 
In what subjects? He admits the necessity 
of vocational studies but, since we already 
do pretty well with them, does not consider 
them further. Our most important job is liv- 
ing, and today distinguishing the good from 
the bad is urgent and difficult. One learns 
what is first-rate by meeting it, and the 
study in which we meet life and people most 
fully is literature. Associating via literature 
with goodness and greatness must surely 
have a desirable effect upon us. Sir Richard 
recognizes also the power of religion but 
limits his discussion to education. 
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“I'T MUST BE ONE OF OUR RESOLVES 
that insofar as it is in our power, no child 
shall stand alone.” This pledge, made by the 
National Midcentury Committee for Chil- 
dren and Youth, embodies the aims which 
were formed from the White House Confer- 
ence recommendations. It recognizes that, 
for all the distance America has come, there 
is a long way still to travel to reach the true 
hope of democracy. 


FRESHMAN COMPOSITION COURSES 
in twelve Illinois colleges are described in the 
November Jilinois English Bulletin. The is- 
sue, which should be valuable for several 
years, articulates what the bewildered high 
school senior may expect from the school he 
chooses. Editor Hook emphasizes that it is 
not intended for the high school teacher to 
prepare the students for a specific course. 


THE AUTUMN ISSUE OF ENGLISH, 
the magazine of the English Association 
(British), is unusually interesting. E. L. 
Black’s paper, “‘Research on the Teaching of 
English,” first pleads for wider dissemina- 
tion of practical conclusions from such re- 
search. He then reports two articles from the 
British Journal of Educational Psychology 
and reviews Reading in the High School and 
College, the forty-seventh yearbook, Part II, 
of the (American) National Society for the 
Study of Education. In the BJEP for No- 
vember, 1947, W. J. Macauley found that 
little grammar studied before fourteen is 
remembered or understood but that later 
it is mastered better. The implication is 
that maturity is necessary for comprehen- 
sion of grammatical concepts. (Were they 
the same children? Other explanations might 
be suggested.) He also seemed to demon- 
strate that the order of ease in recognition is 
noun, verb, pronoun, adverb, adjective. 
Parts of the sentence (e.g., subject, predi- 
cate, object) were apparently not considered 
by Macauley. Testing of his conclusions 
would make a good thesis project. 

H. Earley-Wilmot, in “Write Me a Pro- 
logue,” argues that Shakespeare did not like 
prologues: only six of his plays have them, 
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Hamlet says that the prologue “tells all,” 
and Peter Quince quite clearly satirizes the 
custom. Only when there was special occa- 
sion for explanation did Shakespeare use a 
prologue. Guy Boas, discussing ‘* ‘Tambur- 
laine’ and the Horrific,” finds the play as 
staged recently at the Old Vic revolting be- 
cause of the amount of violence (sadistic?) 
and its physical presence on the stage in- 
stead of Aristotelian reports of its enact- 
ment offstage. 


“CINNAMON, NUTMEG, AND GIN- 
ger’’ is the main title of an address given by 
J. N. Hook to the English Teachers Club of 
Indianapolis and published in the J/linois 
English Bulletin for December. The subtitle 
is “Variety in the Teaching of English,” 
and, because the article really lives up to 
this subtitle, it is not possible to offer any 
satisfying précis. Its twelve spicy pages and 
the list of ““A Thousand Topics for Composi- 
tion: Revised” which fills the’ rest of the 
magazine are well worth the quarter you 
must send with your order for it to J. N. 
Hook, 121 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


“*PARALLEL’ READING,” BY RICH- 
ard A. Meade, in the December Virginia 
English Bulletin asks the inevitable ques- 
tions of how much and what students should 
be expected to read, how they should report, 
and how they can be interested. Since love 
of reading is a major objective, compulsion 
must not be used. Neither a minimum num- 
ber of books nor a set total of “points” 
should be required. The list should include 
variety. Such printed, annotated lists as 
those published by NCTE are most useful. 
Written reports should really be only rec- 
ords—not attempted tests of the students’ 
claims to have read. Oral reports in panels, 
dramatizations, and buzz sessions are help- 
ful in stimulating interest in books. Mr. 
Meade does not think of these ideas as new; 
he knows they have been tested in many, 
many schools and proved sound. 


THE INTEGRATION OF THE TEACH- 
ing of language skills with the teaching of 
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literature and the attainment of social goals 
is recommended by Helen F. Olson in a 
brightly written article, “How We Teach 
. the Basic Language Skills,” in the NEA 
Journal for December. The literature and 
the social aims are valuable in themselves 
and also furnish real occasion for the learn- 
ing and use of the language skills. The lan- 
guage skills, in turn, facilitate understand- 
ing of literature, of self, and of other people. 
Symbiosis! 


THE GENERAL SEMANTICS VIEW OF 
“Symbolic Processes in Personality Devel- 
opment” is presented in Efc.: A Review of 
General Semantics for autumn by Wendell 
Johnson. He begins with the indubitable 
fact that our language conditions, partly de- 
termines, our thinking; as he says, “‘to a sig- 
nificant degree our language does our think- 
ing for us.”’ He distinguishes three levels of 
linguistic sophistication. Some unreflective 
persons accept what teacher, priest, or 
newspaper relay as they understand it, and 
act upon it. These may be fortunately di- 
rected, but they are not self-directed. Some 
less linguistically naive know such words as 
molive, drive, the unconscious, and are to 
some extent critical of statements of other 
people or their own; but they are only partly 
masters rather than slaves of language. His 
third group have “‘a richly developed lan- 
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guage for talking about language” and are 
able to judge ‘“‘statements of relatively great 
generalization—on relatively high levels of 
abstraction.” 

The practical question, Johnson says, is 
the extent to which the individual learns to 
cultivate such control “over his symbolic 
processes and corresponding evaluative re- 
actions.”’ Such control is learned only by 
practicing it. Johnson would have the child 
trained to ask of would-be informers and ad- 
visers, ‘What do you mean? How do you 
know?” Exasperating sometimes, of course, 
but the only way for the child to become an 
independent thinker. Johnson distinguishes 
four kinds of meaning, from synonyms to 
readiness to act on the basis of the state- 
ment. One knows, the semanticists say, only 
on the basis of securing and weighing hon- 
estly all available pertinent facts. (Here we 
have arrived at the application of scientific 
method to the everyday concerns of life.) 


DRAMA TEACHERS, PLEASE NOTE. 
There is a new magazine on the market 
which has a format to attract all. Slick, well 
laid out with pictures and illustrations, and 
designed for the theater-wise, Plays and 
Players is only in its third number. It should 
be worth much to the high school director. 
Offices are in Orchestra Hall Building, 220 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4. 


About Literature 


PAR LAGERKVIST, WHOSE POSITION 
among Scandinavians is almost Olympian, 
was scarcely heard of in the United States 
before the announcement that he was the 
1951 recipient of the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture. A spate of journalistic biographies fol- 
lowed immediately, but, since Lagerkvist is 
a genuine recluse, these all carried about the 
same bare facts. Two articles, however, 
which combine biography with some evalu- 
ation of his literary accomplishments are 
Richard B. Vowles’s “Par Lagerkvist: 
Dramatist of the Soul” (Saturday Review of 
Literature, December 1) and Hervey Breit’s 


“The Nobel Prize Winner” (New York 
Times Magazine, November 25). Vowles dis- 
cusses his work as poet, novelist, essayist, 
and dramatist. Since Lagerkvist has thirty- 
five books to his credit, only the major ones 
in each category are analyzed. Vowles con- 
cludes that Lagerkvist is a ‘“‘giant of modern 
classicism.” Breit stresses that Lagerkvist is 
considered unique in his native Sweden be- 
cause, instead of being concerned with the 
national background, manners, and folklore, 
Lagerk vist stands out as an intellectual, as a 
writer primarily concerned with the univer- 
sal questions of art and religion. That his 
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novel Barabbas is becoming better known to 
American readers is evident from a recent 
note of Bennett Cerf, president of Random 
House, which published an English transla- 
tion of that novel last October 5. Cerf re- 
ports that between that date and the an- 
nouncement of the prize, Random House 
had sold just 3,500 copies of Barabbas. In the 
three days immediately following the an- 
nouncement, Random received orders for 
1,600 additional copies. 


THE WORK OF ANOTHER NOBEL 
prize winner, William Faulkner, is discussed 
by Cleanth Brooks in the autumn Sewanee 
Review. Brooks is concerned primarily with 
the novel Absalom, Absalom!, which he con- 
siders to be Faulkner’s greatest and the one 
probably the least understood. Brooks’s 
reading of Absalom, Absalom! turns on the 
definition of innocence. He thinks that, if 
the reader is really to comprehend that 
novel’s tragedy, it is first necessary to under- 
stand the particular quality of innocence 
possessed by its main character, Sutpen. Ac- 
cording to Brooks, Sutpen’s innocence is of a 
kind especially characteristic of modern man 
and one that flourishes particularly in a 
secularized society. The only people in 
Faulkner who are “innocent,” he says, are 
adult males, and their innocence ‘‘comes 
down finally to a trust in rationality—an 
overweening confidence that plans work out 
—that life is simpler than it is.” Perhaps the 
greatest compliment we can pay to Faulk- 
ner, says Brooks, is to recognize his ability 
to create a character of heroic proportion 
and to invest his downfall with something 
like tragic dignity. 


A RECENT “REVOLUTION IN BRIT- 
ish Reading” is reported by Angus Wilson in 
the December American Mercury. English 
readers are reading—and liking—contem- 
porary American fiction better than that 
written by their countrymen! An English 
reader today, says Wilson, accepts an Amer- 
ican setting in the background of his weekly 
books from the local library almost as easily 
as he does an American setting in his weekly 
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film at the local cinema. He attributes this 
to the fact that the English middle classes— 
who are the fiction readers—are committed 
to life, whereas contemporary English fic- 
tion is not. Rather its key theme since the 
war has been nostalgia—nostalgia for pre- 
Labour-government days. This is especially 
true of the older novelists, and the best of 
the younger writers have given up any at- 
tempt to relate their work to the wider world 
of their readers’ past or present. The attrac- 
tion of American novels is that, although 
they may be bitter or complaining, the con- 
tent is youthful, alive, and looking to the 
future. Wilson thinks nothing better illus- 
trates the living content of the modern 
American novel than Tennessee Williams’ 
Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone, and he thinks 
the two American novels which in scope and 
treatment go much beyond anything at- 
tempted in Britain are Norman Mailer’s 
The Naked and the Dead and Lionel Trilling’s 
Middle of the Journey. 


DEVOTEES OF POETRY SHOULD NOT 
miss ““Technique and Inspiration: A Year of 
Poetry,” by Peter Viereck in the January 
Atlantic. Viereck’s highest praise is for 
Yeats’s Collected Poems and Theodore 
Roethke’s Praise to the End. He also strongly 
commends Richard Wilbur’s Ceremony, Au- 
den’s Nones, Robert Lowell’s The Mills 
of the Kavanaughs, and some pieces of 
Randall Jarrell in his The Seven-League 
Crutches. He fills out the picture by citing a 
book about contemporary poets, an anthol- 
ogy, and some poetical translations. 


PLAGIARISM AND SCHOLARSHIP— 
where are the boundaries drawn and is there 
more than civil law to define them? Edward 
Dahlberg presents a strong case against 
Newton Arvin’s Herman Melville (‘‘Ameri- 
can Men of Letters Series”; Sloane, $4), in 
the December 17 Freeman. Dahlberg 
charges, with numerous citations of evi- 
dence, that Arvin dipped generously and 
deep into a similar Melville study of many 
years previous by Charles Olson, Call Me 
Ishmael. The magazine devotes over a page 
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to excerpts from the two works set side by 
side. Dahlberg’s main thesis is that the dust 
of the criticism pioneers is robbed to supply 
newer, less scholarly writers with lucrative 
substance—without even a nod of acknowl- 
edgment. 


WHEN MALCOLM COWLEY DIS- 
cussed the fluctuating values on our literary 
stock exchange at the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, the current market quotation he gave 
for the works of James Branch Cabell was 
not high. In the December American Mer- 
cury Cabell returns to the pages of the maga- 
zine in which, with H. L. Mencken, he first 
achieved fame, to write with benign humor 
on “How They Buried Me Alive.” This is 
not an essay but rather pages from a writer’s 
notebook on the travails of authorship and 
on what Cabell thinks of reviewers and hack- 
writers, and of posterity as a writer’s au- 
dience. He stresses that he himself Aas to 
write, that he enjoys writing, regardless of 
whether or not the work is published and re- 
gardless of what readers think of it if it is. 
In this he documents the recent ruminations 
of Bernard DeVoto, who devotes his col- 
umn “The Easy Chair” in January Harper’s 
to maintaining that good writers are going 
to write, regardless, and that subsidies to 
writers are for the most part ineffectual and 
even dangerous. 


HARRY SCHERMAN, PRESIDENT OF 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, discusses 
“The Bookseller and the Book Club” in the 
Saturday Review of Literature (December 8). 
He presents a rounded analysis of the prob- 
lems of book publishing and distribution, 
with special emphasis on the book clubs and 
the booksellers. His main points are that no 
person inclined to read books ever begins to 
read as many as he intends to, that the in- 
tending buyers of practically every book 
published far outnumber the final actual 
buyers, that the book clubs were founded to 
catch the intending buyer while his inten- 
tion was still hot by making the books 
quickly and easily accessible, and that the 
chain grocery stores, drug stories, dime 
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stores, and department stores which display 
books act on the same principle. Scherman 
does not think the book clubs or these other 
outlets hurt the retail bookseller. He thinks 
they just soak up the demand of the intend- 
ing buyer, and, by stimulating book buying 
and reading, actually tend to increase rather 
than decrease sales in bookstores. 


SOME INTERESTING “OBSERVA- 
tions on the Style of Ernest Hemingway”’ 
are contributed by Harry Levin to the au- 
tumn Kenyon Review. Levin quotes Archi- 
bald MacLeish as having said that Heming- 
way “whittled a style for his time,” and, 
since Hemingway has influenced so many 
other writers, Levin thinks it is time his 
prose received technical scrutiny. He exam- 
ines it carefully throughout the range of the 
works and analyzes individual passages in 
great detail. The most important character- 
istics which emerge are these: Hemingway 
is an essentially American writer who sets 
the bulk of his work against foreign back- 
grounds; his literary vocabulary, with a few 
foreign and technical exceptions, consists of 
relatively short and few words which he uses 
very hard; his verb usage supports C. K. 
Ogden’s argument that verb forms are dis- 
appearing from English grammar; Heming- 
way could get along on the so-called “‘opera- 
tors” of Basic English, the sixteen mono- 
syllabic verbs which stem from the move- 
ments of the body; and his syntax is in- 
formal to the point of fluidity, symplifying as 
far as possible the already simple system of 
English inflections. The effectiveness of Hem- 
ingway’s method depends very largely on his 
keen ear for speech and his exploring eye for 
incidental detail. His punch comes from his 
“sequence of motion and fact,” whereby 
he puts emphasis on nouns and strings them 
along by means of conjunctions to approxi- 
mate actual flow of experience. Levin thinks 
that the paradox of toughness and sensibil- 
ity of Hemingway’s style is resolved, and the 
qualities and defects of his writing recon- 
ciled, if we remember that he was and still is 
by vocation a poet rather than a novelist; he 
is less concerned with human relations than 
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with his own relationship to the universe. 
Finally, Levin thinks, his talents come out 
most fully in the texture of his work, where- 
as the structure tends to be episodic and 
uncontrived to the point of formlessness. 


A BRIEF DISCOURSE ON EZRA 
Pound found its way into the December 
Poetry under the disguise of a book review. 
Dudley Fitts races through the multidimen- 
sional poet, stopping only briefly at the 
Translator of Chinese, who made glaring er- 
rors in finding words for German and Latin 
as well; the anti-Semitist, who raved on 
about Jew York and President Rosenfelt; 
and the homespun “Uncle Ez,” who broad- 
cast bitter nothings in a ridiculously pos- 
tured ‘“Ioway” twang from the shores of II 
Duce’s mare nostrum. The piece manages to 
say something pleasant about The Letters of 
Ezra Pound, edited by D. D. Paige for Har- 
court, closing with the prediction that what 
is true in Pound seems likely to last “Till 
change hath broken down / All things save 
Beauty alone.” 


“THE POET AS HERO: THE LETTERS 
of John Keats” is an enthusiastic essay by 
Lionel Trilling in the autumn Cornhill Mag- 
azine. Because of his letters, Trilling says, it 
is impossible to think of Keats as only a 
poet. Once we have read his letters, we think 
of him as someone even more interesting 
than a poet, as a man who is a hero. Being 
a poet was Keats’s chosen way of being a 
man, says Trilling. He had a clear knowl- 
edge of the reality of evil and the reality of 
self. Because of this he stands “as a last 
image of health at the very moment when 
the sickness of Europe began to be appar- 
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ent.” Another enthusiastic reader of Keats’s 
letters is the poet W. H. Auden, who con- 
tributes an essay-review of them to the cur- 
rent issue of the Partisan Review. 


A NEW READING OF THE SCARLET 
Letter, by Rudulph Von Abele, appears in 
the autumn Accent. His interpretation rests 
mainly on the thesis that Hawthorne is not 
so much concerned with the Puritan concept 
of sin as with the dilemma, peculiar to a the- 
ology founded upon an authoritarian notion 
of deity, of how the elite (the “elect”) may 
be reliably distinguished from the masses 
(the “unregenerate”’) in the absence of any 
unequivocal labels. Looked at in this per- 
spective, says Von Abele, the novel becomes 
a study in the ironies implicit in such a world. 


THAT SHAKESPEARE’S GAY COM- 
edy is fundamentally saturnalian rather 
than satiric is the point of C. L. Barbour’s 
“The Saturnalian Pattern in Shakespeare’s 
Comedy” in the autumn Sewanee Review. 
Barbour discusses several of the comedies to 
show that they dramatize pleasure as a re- 
lease from normal limitations and that the 
judgments implicit in the humor primarily 
concern the relation between man and na- 
ture, not the relations between social classes 
or types. Barbour thinks that the plays give 
form ‘‘to feeling and knowledge by a move- 
ment which can be summarized in the for- 
mula: through release to clarification.” This 
pattern for organizing experience came to 
Shakespeare from many sources. Barbour 
examines the plays particularly in relation 
to the social rituals of Elizabethan holidays 
and turns up much of interest to illustrate 
his point. 


New Books 
Fiction, Poetry, and Plays 


THE DARK MOMENT. By ANN Bripce. 
Macmillan. $3.75. 


Turkey after World War I is the background 
of the story. On the jacket are personal notes 
of the author. She made a trip to Turkey and 
spent some time visiting scenes, places, and 
people to insure that her details should be exact. 
Turkey was at war with Greece. Many leading 
Turks were seriously trying to enlighten the 
Turkish people. Said one man, “It is not an easy 
job to turn a primitive oriental nation into a 
twentieth-century one.” The friendship between 
an English girl and the wife of a Turkish official 
is very interesting. A bit long but very good. 
Literary Guild selection for January. 


THE CATHERINE WHEEL. By Jean Star- 
FORD. Harcourt. $3.00. 


As the story opens, Katherine Congreve is 
entertaining as usual for the summer the three 
children of her old girl-friend cousin and the 
man in whom she has more than a passing 
interest. The plot is of less importance than the 
subtlety and compassion of expression. The 
study of a young boy’s mind is particularly pro- 
vocative. An unusual book. 


A SEASON IN ENGLAND. By P. H. Newsy. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


The theme of this novel is the relationship 
between son and parents. Guy and his friend 
Tom were stationed in Egypt. Guy married a 
temperamental Greek girl and did not tell his 
parents. When Guy died suddenly, Tom re- 
turned to England to tell the parents of Guy’s 
marriage. As he came to know the parents he 
was surprised by their reactions and the past 
son-parent lack of affection. Dramatic and 
sensitive. 


CHOSEN COUNTRY. By Joun Dos Passos. 
Houghton. $4.00. 


The setting is Chicago of World War I days. 
Basically a love story with no special social 
significance, although the heroine is warm- 
hearted and impulsive. There are back flashes of 
the lives of parents and grandparents. 


SPARK OF LIFE. By Erico REMARQUE. 
Appleton. $3.75. 


By the author of All Quiet on the Western 
Front. The author states that his book is not a 
report on a specific concentration camp; it is 
based upon facts, eye-witness accounts, docu- 
ments, etc., and other camps like it really 
existed. Its picture of horror and cruelty is hard 
to believe, yet we do believe. His chief purpose 
is to show the “survival of the human spirit” 
when the body is subjected to anguish and 
tyranny. A bitter book but courageous and 
hopeful. 


THE SEASONS’ DIFFERENCE. By Fred- 
ERICK BUECHNER. Knopf. $3.50. 


The twenty-five-year-old author of A Long 
Day’s Dying is a member of the faculty of 
Lawrenceville School. The plot is not im- 
portant but the characters and style are un- 
usual. A member of a summer colony has a 
vision, a supernatural visitation. He is at the 
time tutoring some precocious children. When 
he tries to share his experience and recall the 
vision for the group, the effect upon children 
and adults is not what he had hoped. 


WINDS OF MORNING. By H. L. Davis. 
Morrow. $3.50. 


By the author of Honey in the Horn. The 
background is the Columbia River section in 
the 1920’s. It largely concerns the friendship 
between a young outsider, a sheriff’s assistant, 
who tells the story, and an old horse herder 
who has known the country well when it was 
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young and does not always welcome the change. 
Colorful, violent, earthy. January Book-of-the- 
Month-Club selection. 


SOME OTHERS AND MYSELF: SEVEN 
STORIES AND A MEMOIR. By Rutu 
Suckow. Rinehart. $3.00. 


Perceptive stories about ordinary people. 
The memoir throws light upon Miss Suckow’s 
life and experiences from which she has drawn 
for her writings. This will prove nostalgic read- 
ing for many readers. The dramas are modest, 
characters sane. Most are even pleasant! 


THE GREATEST SPORT STORIES FROM 
THE NEW YORK TIMES: SPORT 
CLASSICS OF A CENTURY. Edited by 
ALLISON DANZIG and PETER BRANDWEIN. 
A. S. Barnes. $4.95. 


Eyewitness accounts of sporting events of 
the last hundred years just as they were printed 
the morning after in the New York Times. “As 
covered on the spot—at ringside, in the press 
box—by sports reporters.” The first story is 
“First America’s Cup Race.”’ Most pieces are 
short. A few pictures. 680 pages. 


FABLES AND PARABLES. By NyM WALEs. 
Philosophical Library. $4.75. 


In the Foreword the author says that in our 
atomic age the writer turns to symbols and 
analogy. “The fable and parable can say more 
than the essay.” He believes this period of 
transition should encourage us to write and 
collect the folklore of capitalism. Symbolism, 
he says, is a universal language, and the parable 
and allegory transcend the limits of change. 
Therefore this book of fables and parables for 
the midcentury, a half-page to two pages each, 
many of them effective. 


POEMS OF THE OLD WEST. Selected and 
edited by LEvEttTE J. Davipson. University 
of Denver Press. Pp. 239. $3.50. 


Rocky Mountain poems under these head- 
ings: “The Lure of Gold,’ “Cowboys and 
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Cattle,’ ‘Indians, Scouts, and Soldiers,” 
“Frontier Doings,” and “The Great Outdoors.” 
Not great poetry but possible verse revealing 
the thoughts and feelings of the pioneers. Worth 
while. 


ANGEL IN THE PAWNSHOP. By A. B. 
SuirFrin. BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE, 
By JoHN VAN Druten. SECOND TH RESH- 
OLD. By Putttr Barry. Revised by ROBERT 
E. SHerwoop. Acting edition. Dramatists 
Play Service. $0.85 each. 


Reprints 


COMPLETE POEMS AND STORIES OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. Edited by ARTHUR 
Hosson Quinn. Knopf. $10.00. 


Two volumes, boxed. Handsomely designed 
and illustrated. 


THE GOD THAT FAILED. By RIcHARD 
Wricut, ARTHUR KOESTLER, IGNAzIO SI- 
LONE, Louis FISCHER, STEPHEN SPENDER, 
ANDRE GIDE. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE EARTH IS THE LORD’S. By Taytor 
CALDWELL. Bantam. $0.35. 


THE TREES. By Conrap RICHTER. Bantam. 
$0.25. 

COLORADO. By Louts BromFietp. Bantam. 
$0.25. 

PRIDE’S CASTLE. By FRANK YERBY. 
Pocket Books. $0.35. 


THE ZEBRA DERBY. By MAx SHULMAN. 
Pocket Books. $0.25. 


THE PEPPER TREE. By JouN JENNINGS. 
Pocket Books. $0.35. 


GUN SHOWDOWN. By MacLEeop 
RaInE. Pocket Books. $0.25. 


WALK WITH THE DEVIL. By Etttorr 
ARNOLD. Pocket Books. $0.25. 


DOLLAR COTTON. By JouN FAULKNER. Ban- 
tam. $0.25. 
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Nonfiction 


ACHIEVEMENT IN AMERICAN POET- 
RY. (“20th Century Literature in America.’’) 
By Louise Bocan. Regnery. Pp. 157. $2.50. 


Miss Bogan surveys the progress of Ameri- 
can poetry, beginning with the iconoclastic 
criticism of Huneker and Robinson’s Children of 
the Night and ending with Eliot’s Four Quartets. 
“...the truth triumph in every modern art 
appears to be that of sincerity over sham, of 
naturalness over affectation, of a striking turn 
toward precision, analysis, and structure; of a 
wider range of conception and idea; of a deeper 
apprehension of meaning.’’ She finds Eliot the 
most triumphant. 


THE T. S. ELIOT MYTH. Rosset, Hope 
Rossins. Henry Schuman. Pp. 226. $3.00. 


British-born and Cambridge-trained Rob- 
bins has studied American-born expatriate 
Eliot’s poetry and prose, and condemns much of 
what he finds. The emphasis is upon Eliot’s 
opinions, which the (fair?) quotations show to 
be not only Anglo-Catholic but also socially, 
economically, and racially very “conserva- 
tive.” This analysis is unfriendly and polemic 
but too careful to be dismissed as negligible. 


CONFUCIUS: THE GREAT DIGEST AND 
THE UNWOBBLING PIVOT. Transla- 
tion and Commentary by Ezra Pounp. New 
Directions. Pp. 188. $3.50. 


The Stone-Classics text in ideograms of 
the ninth century and the translation are 
printed on facing pages. The tone is admirable, 
though the expression is prolix and repetitious. 
The counsels of honor and kindliness ring 
strangely in a world of Mao-Tze Tung, Stalin, 
Franco, and Perén. 


NELL GWYN: ROYAL MISTRESS. By 
Harotp Witson. Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. $4.00. 


The author, a professor of English at the 
Ohio State University, believes that history can 
be both interesting and lively. He has drawn on 
documentary evidence to portray the “witty 
pretty Nell of Old Drury,” the slum-born 
Cockney girl who became mistress (one of them) 
of Charles IT. An interesting picture of Restora- 
tion England and a study of a remarkable 


woman who at least was amazingly successful, 
though we can hardly say she ‘‘made good.” 
We wonder about her descendants! 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: ILLUS- 
TRATED ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY. 
Longmans. $4.50. 


Third in a four-volume illustrated series. 
Beautiful illustrations are reproductions of 
eighteenth-century originals. Four pages in’ 
color. 208 pages. 


THE CONFIDENT YEARS: 1885-1915. By 
VAN Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $6.00. 


“With The Confident Years I bring to a close 
the series of historical volumes that bear the 
general title Makers and Finders: A History of 
the Writer in America, 1800-1915....1 have 
tried to define the American tradition in let- 
ters.”’ Impressive in scope; informative, read- 
able analysis of the influences which have con- 
tributed to the outlook of the writers of the 
period. 625 pages. 


LONDON LADIES: TRUE TALES OF THE 
18TH CENTURY. By Lucy Poate STEB- 
BINS. Columbia. $3.00. 


Six biographical sketches, including the Sid- 
dons sisters and Jane Welsh Carlyle. Mrs. 
Stebbins says she has chosen these six ladies be- 
cause she liked them. They lived highly uncon- 
ventional lives, but there is not a dull girl 
among them. These interpretations sparkle with 
life and wit. We wonder what direction their 
energies would take today! 


MY THEATER. By Anpré Translated 
by Jackson MaTHEws. Knopf. $4.00. 


The great Gide contributes five plays to this 
volume, Saul, Bathsheba, Philoctetes, King 
Candaules, Persephone, as well as his famous 
essay, “The Evolution of the Theater.’ Gide, 
like Shaw, always had much to say and set 
about saying it clearly if not concisely. 


EMILY DICKINSON. By Ricuarp CHASE. 
(‘American Men of Letters Series.’’) Sloane. 


$4.00. 


The most gifted biography on the poet. It 
displays in its telling the gentleness and sim- 
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plicity of the poet herself. Chase has not turned 
up any new facts, but he has retold the familiar 
ones in an engaging manner and in the tempo 
of our times as well as of Emily’s. 


I’M A LUCKY GUY. By Frank GILBRETH, 
Jr. Crowell. $3.00. 


By the co-author of Cheaper by the Dozen. 
Lucky indeed is the man who always sees the 
funny side of things, and lucky the writer who 
can tell his life-story with zeal and humor. 
From the day in 1929 when he left home to 
enter the University of Michigan, Gilbreth has 
been a success. He has worked as a reporter on 
several papers, served in World War II, and is 
now associate editor of the News and Courier 
in Charleston, South Carolina. A cheerful story. 


CRISIS IN ENGLISH POETRY, 1880-1940. 
By VIVIAN DE Sora Pinto. Hutchinson’s 
University Library (London); Longmans 
(New York). Trade ed., $2.00; text ed., $1.60. 


The respected Cambridge professor describes 
the crisis as the tendency to disintegration: 
separation of “polite” poetry from popular 
verse in colloquial diction and separation of 
poetic thought from poetic feeling; or, in terms 
he deplores, extraversion and _ introversion. 
Thomas Hardy, W. B. Yeats, and G. M. Hop- 
kins, who seem to him the three most consid- 
erable poets of the period, approached the 
solution of this problem in different ways; 
discussion of their work fills more than half the 
book. 


THE NECESSARY ANGEL. By WALLACE 
STEVENS. Knopf. Pp. 176. $3.00. 


One essay (on a Marianne Moore poem) 
and six addresses, previously published but not 
collected. Stevens offers them as a modest con- 
tribution to the theory (or definition) of poetry. 
The treatment is necessarily abstract, with 
occasional quotable passages. 
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THE MELVILLE LOG: A DOCUMENTARY 
LIFE OF HERMAN MELVILLE. Har- 
court. 2 vols. Boxed. Pp. xxxiv+899+15 Pls. 
$12.50. 


A chronological compilation of all the quo- 
tations from public records, personal corre- 
spondence, and Melville’s writings which seem 
to throw light upon the events and acts of his 
life or his thinking. This not only makes au- 
thentic information conveniently available 
but brings together some items whose signifi- 
cance had not been apparent before. Interpre- 
tation is left to others or another time. More 
interesting casual reading than might be ex- 
pected. 


HERMAN MELVILLE: A BIOGRAPHY. 
By Leon Howarp. University of California 
Press. Pp. 354. $5.00. 


Leon Howard, author of this book, and Jay 
Leyda, of the Melville Log, corresponded freely 
as they worked and shared new discoveries. 
Howard’s book is selective and offers a flowing 
story of an interesting life. It lacks the dull 
spots and the interesting quotations of the Log 
and may be read in much less time. Both seem 
likely to prove definitive. 


BACK TO MANDALAY. By Lowe. Tuom- 
as. Greystone Press. $3.50. 


Based upon General Wingate’s invasion 
and conquest of Burma. Invasions of Ethiopia, 
Japan, Palestine, and Mandalay are more 
fascinating than fiction. History made real. 
Photographs and cartoons. 


1952 INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC. 
Edited by JoHN KIERAN. Macmillan. $1.00. 


The sixth edition since 1947, it boasts a 
crossword puzzle guide for that hard-to-find 
word. It is a handy book for anyone who argues 
and for all who teach. 


Professional 


THE WORLD THROUGH LITERATURE. 
(English Monograph 18 of the National 
Council.) New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1951. Pp. 506. $3.75. 

The World through Literature is a co-operative 
work, a collection of essays on thirteen great 
literatures by a number of American professors. 


It is one of several works planned by the late 
Arthur E. Christy when he was the first chair- 
man of the Council’s committee on comparative 
literature. Like the others (a volume of readings 
in world literature and a volume of bibliog- 
raphy), this work is meant to widen the horizon 
of students and teachers of literature. Obviously 
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a collection of encyclopedia articles would not 
have served the purpose, which was to reveal 
the distinctive qualities and the special con- 
tributions of the major literatures. Moreover, 
Dr. Joseph T. Shipley’s Encyclopedia of Litera- 
ture already exists to supply a series of expert 
informative articles on the literatures from 
Akkadian to Yugoslav. The role of the present 
volume is to be simple and to be striking, to 
present ideas before facts, to point rather than 
to lead the way. 

The work is difficult to judge, both because 
the sixteen authors do not always march in 
step and even more because the striking power 
of a given article may well increase with the 
ignorance of the reader. The Asiatic literatures, 
from Japan to Palestine, may for the latter 
reason sound more interesting here, especially 
the Chinese, which Shao Chang Lee has made 
deceptively pellucid, and the Hebrew, which 
Eisig Silberschlag has made straightforward. 
Praise must be given to Edward Jurji for the 
scope of his article on Arabic, which he extends 
to Turkish, Persian, and even Urdu. The 
articles on Japanese, Indian (really limited to 
Sanskrit), and the Koran are likewise excellent 
for their purpose. 

Readers may be more captious in judging 
the more familiar European literatures. One 
reader finds Giuseppe Prezzolini’s Italian lucid, 
the late Rudolph Schevill’s Spanish thoughtful, 
Madaline W. Nichols’ Latin-American informa- 
tive; but German, French, Russian, and Scandi- 
navian are all authoritative, and Allen R. 
Benham’s Classical is clear-cut in its limitation 
to literary theory. Most readers will be most im- 
pressed by Paul Radin’s Primitive Literature, 
which opens new worlds of literature to ex- 
plorers. The editor, Charlton Laird, has striking 
and pertinent things of his own to say, and his 
introductions are graceful. The work is alto- 
gether a persuasive first step toward acquaint- 
ance with world literature and should be useful 
to us all. 

GeEorGE B. PARKS 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES TO- 
DAY. (30th Yearbook, National Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association.) Published by 
the Department, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 415. $3.00, paper. 


THE ENGLISH ¥OURNAL 


The majority of this book applies directly to 
Grades I-IV, but some of it directly to Grades 
VII and VIII, and much of it is adaptable to 
Grades VII and VIII. Chiefly composed of 
records of successful practice. 


DEVELOPING THE CORE CURRICULUM. 
By Rotanp C. Faunce and NELSON L. 
BossIno. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 311. $3.75. 


Two enthusiastic advocates of core curricu- 
lum offer what is, we think, the first formal 
treatise on the subject. The book is at once an 
argument for wider adoption of cores and a help- 
ful guide for those engaged in such work. The 
authors quote, or quote from, fifty-one of the 
270 contributions offered them by participants 
in cores who regard this work as more satisfy- 
ing than subject classes. In their exposition of 
procedures and evaluation the authors give less 
attention to skills than some good core teachers 
do. 


Pamphlets 


DANGER! THEY’RE AFTER’ OUR 
SCHOOLS. National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education. 
Pp. 14. $2.85 per hundred. 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


A fighting document to combat the mis- 
guided or malicious criticism of schools, to pre- 
vent curtailment of honest discussion of con- 
troversial issues, and to forestall cuts in ap- 
propriations for important school services. 


A DIRECTORY OF 2002.16 MM FILM 
LIBRARIES. (U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 11, 1951.) By S. Retp and 
ANITA CARPENTER. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 113. $0.30. 


Classified by states and cities, with notation 
of the size and character of each library. A must 
for every school which has a projector. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL’ LIBRARIANS 
CHOOSE THE BEST BOOKS OF ’50 FOR 
THEIR READERS. School Libraries Divi- 
sion, Baltimore Public Schools, in co-opera- 
tion with Young People’s Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Pp. 7. $0.50. 


Partly annotated and cartoon illustrated. 
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Teaching Materials 


For Class Use 


EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERA- 
TURE. By Rospert C. Pootey, Irvin C. 
PoLey, JEAN CRAVENS Leypa, and LILLIAN 
J. ZOLLHOEFER; WILLIAM S. Gray, reading 
editor. Scott. Pp. 640. 


Exploring Life through Literature is a care- 
fully planned anthology designed for use with 
tenth-grade students. It is the second in the 
series “America Reads,’’ of which Robert C. 
Pooley is general editor and William S. Gray 
is reading editor. This book carries forward the 
plan, begun in the first volume, of developing 
in students the ability to read and to appreciate 
good literature. It does this by presenting selec- 
tions of high interest, some of which provide 
simple reading pleasure while others excite the 
wonder, imagination, and emotions of teen- 
agers. The teacher using this volume will have 
a choice of selections within which most pupils 
will be able to identify themselves, whether 
they live in a large city or in a rural area. There 
are also materials which introduce the pupils to 
ways of life that are different from their own 
and to customs and cultures which will be new 
to them. Tales from other lands, old favorites 
which disappeared from many texts for a 
decade or two, and stories as up to date as the 
tenth-graders themselves are included. The 
organization of the volume is in nine units, 
one of which is Julius Caesar in its entirety and 
another Silas Marner. 

Editorial features include headnotes that 
set the stage for each selection, questions which 
give guidance in interpreting each, articles giv- 
ing biographical information, articles pointing 
out the methods used by authors in writing, 
and selections giving the principles underlying 
effective word perception. The Guidebook ac- 
companying Exploring Life through Literature 
saves time for those teachers already skilled 
in adjusting a program to individual needs. 
It provides help for teachers whose training did 
not include the principles of syllabication, vowel 
sounds, the oral interpretation of literature, or 
other basic skills essential to good reading. 


There is also a student workbook, Think-I- 
Through Book 2. 

Exploring Life through Literature as read and 
enjoyed by tenth-graders will increase their 
ability to enter into direct communication with 
good authors. 

BERNICE FREEMAN 
Troup County ScHOOLS 
La GRANGE, GEORGIA 


SEE WHAT YOU SAY. By Bruce ALLEN 
Frnptay and EstTHer FINDLAY 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 336. $2.00. 


A composition text for high school, without 
designation of specific grade. Its distinguishing 
feature is lavish use of cartoons to make points 
of usage. The nearly three hundred pages de- 
voted to “mechanics” follow the tradition of 
the so-called “conservative” handbooks. 


“PHOTOPLAY STUDIES”: THE RIVER. 
Adapted by Henry Hovx Law. Pp. 8. 
$0.15. THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
Adapted by Wiri1am Lewin. Pp. 4. $0.10. 
OLIVER TWIST. Adapted by F. H. Law. 
Pp. 6. $0.15. QUO VADIS. Adapted by 
F. H. Law. Pp. 16. $0.25. Educational and 
Recreational Guides (1630 Springfield Ave., 
Maplewood, N.J.). 


Heavily illustrated, well suited for promotion 
if the teacher approves the plays—the authors 
of the guides do. Greatly reduced prices on 
quantities if ordered for student use. 


CREATIVE READING. By Heren Ranp 
MILLER and Joun J. De Borer. Graessle- 
Mercer Company (Seymour, Ind.). Pp. 66. 


This manual for high school and junior 
college students offers definite help. It addresses 
the student directly, in language within his 
comprehension and with effective examples. 
Devoting only one brief chapter to speed, it 
emphasizes comprehension, selection, evalua- 
tion. 
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THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


Films 


HOW TO READ NEWSPAPERS. RotanpD 
E. WotsELEy, educational collaborator. 
Coronet. 16-mm. sound. 11 minutes. Black 
and white $50.00; color $100.00, For rental 
see list from Coronet office of local rental 
libraries. 


The one-reel film How To Read Newspapers 
will help a teacher in junior or senior high school 
introduce a study of the newspaper. By matter 
and technique it arouses interest. It starts where 
most pupils are in their newspaper reading— 
skimming the funnies—and leads toward in- 
telligent use of the newspaper and an approach 
to understanding newspaper opinion. 

The film appeals to different types of pupils 
through glimpses of machinery, possibilities for 
personal benefit, novelty of information, and 


techniques for increasing ease and speed in 
reading. It has the viewpoint of young people 
and speaks their language. 

Teachers will be equally pleased with the 
choice of material. The way topics are intro- 
duced and interest is stimulated opens the 
door to a teaching unit while leaving ample 
material for teaching as the unit proceeds. 
Summarizing questions stir the curiosity to 
further study. The material parallels that of 
textbooks and of the usual sources like Dale’s 
How To Read a Newspaper. This film does not 
overlap other available audio-visual material 
dealing with gathering, writing, printing, or 
distributing news; its purpose is to introduce 
the basic skills of newspaper reading. It is pro- 
duced by Coronet Instructional Films, Coro- 
net Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Lots GEIGER 
PINELLAS CouNTY SCHOOLS 
St. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


For Individual Use 


COLT OF ALCAN ROAD. By BERTRAND 
SHURTLEFF. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


The realistic conflicts of Queenie and Bliz- 
zard, horses of the Hascom breed, with the 
climate of the Far North and carnivorous 
enemies, make a dramatic story. They are the 
result of Jeff and Henry Hascom’s effort to 
begin horse-raising in Alaska. It makes exciting 
reading for boys of the upper senior high school 
and older. 

Jerome A. Hutto 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 


THE SECRET OF THE UNDERSEA BELL. 
By Joun Scotr Dovc tas. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 


A novel for older boys—the winner of the 
Boys’ Life-Dodd, Mead prize competition. 
The story concerns the life of our Californian 
abalone divers. Competing divers and abalone 
packers, mysteries, family-and-girl problem, all 
beset youthful high school graduate Ronnie 
Nordhoff, making for somewhat uneven writ- 
ing; but the diving experiences make it worth 
while. 

J. 


KAY EVERETT CALLS CQ. By Ame tia 
LoBsENz. Vanguard. $2.50. 


A Junior Literary Guild selection, this story 
of four girls on a summer trailer trip through 
the West has appeal for seventh- and eighth- 
grade girls. Its weakness lies in the improbabil- 
ity of the adventures the girls become involved 
in, and its strength in the fine picture it gives 
of the breadth and beauty of our country and of 
the fun girls, as weli as boys, can have as short- 
wave radio operators. 

ELIzABETH GORDON 


Great Neck (N.Y.) ScHOOL 


THE SECRET OF THUNDER MOUNTAIN. 
By Norvin PAttas. Ives Washburn. $2.50. 


Although this adventure story suffers from 
the author’s use of a heavy and graceless style, 
eighth- and ninth-grade boys will probably en- 
joy it. Two high school boys and the older news- 
paper-reporter brother of one of them carefully 
and sensibly check all clues to the location of a 
lost gold mine. With only the leads of a picture 
of a cabin and an envelope bearing three initials, 
they locate the mine and share in the treasure. 


E. G. 
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TEACHING 


GALLOWS ROCK. By T. Morris Lonc- 
STRETH. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Clyde Fraser becomes the head of the house 
after his father dies. He and his brother Bruce 
meet dangerous adventure while trying to cap- 
ture two smugglers. With just the right amount 
of mystery and a slight touch of romance, this 
book should be popular with boys and possibly 
girls in Grades VII-X. 

Peccy BRILL 


Mar inton (W.VA.) ScHOOL 


RIDE OUT THE STORM. By Marcaret E. 
BELL. Morrow. $2.50. 


Lisbeth Craig had spent thirteen years of her 
life in Alaska. When she left there and became 
a student at a girls’ school in California, she 
faced the problem of adjusting to a new situa- 
tion. In spite of several unforeseen difficulties, 
she solved her problem by riding out the storm. 
For girls, ages twelve to sixteen. 


Harpy R. FINcH 


GREENWICH (CoNN.) HIGH SCHOOL 


FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF 


TODAY: TWELFTH SERIES. Edited by 
FRANK WALDMAN. Page. $3.00. é‘ 


With its emphasis on baseball players, this 
book of sixteen collected biographies gives some 
outstanding experiences of each performer and 
interesting events in his career. There is suf- 
ficient variation in the flash-back, time-order, 
challenging-statement, or immediate-action 
types of beginnings for each chapter that the 
entire book makes interesting reading for a 
sports fan. The concern athletes express about 
personality problems commends the book to 
counselors. 

JAMEs GULICK 


SAN RAFAEL (CALIF.) HIGH SCHOOL 
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RAGAMUFFIN ALLEY. By Dorotuy GIL- 
MAN Butters. Macrae-Smith. $2.50. 


“The pungent odors of freshly made coffee 
and spice cookies warm from Mrs. Drake’s 
oven”’ flavor this book about an artists’ board- 
ing-house in Philadelphia. Folly Burden, whose 
beauty is cold perfection, has her mind changed 
about marrying for money by a ceramist with 
a happy personality. The generosity behind the 
gruesome mask of a professional wrestler gives 
art a chance to breathe through the puppets of 
the wrestler’s friends. 

J. G. 


Pamphlets 


OUR WORLD OF WORK. By Seymour L. 
WoLFBEIN and Haroitp GoLpsTEIN. (“Life 
Adjustment Booklets.’”’) Science Research 
Associates. Pp. 48. $0.40. 


A vocational guidance booklet for students. 


PEOPLES OF THE SOUTHWEST: PAT- 
TERNS OF FREEDOM AND PREJU- 
DICE. By W. Henry Cooke. (Freedom; 
Pamphlets.”) Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith. Pp. 40. $0.25. 


A DISCUSSION GUIDE ON THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND COLLECTIVE ACTION 
AGAINST AGGRESSION. (‘Department 
of State Publication” 4287.) Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office (Washington 25, D.C.). Pp. 
48. $0.20. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD’S 
“older girls” selection for March is Sleeping 
Mines by Gertrude E. Finney (Longmans, 
$2.50); its “older boys” selection, Sentinel 
in the Saddle by Lloid and Juanita Jones 
(Westminster Press, $2.50). 


ee 


The Essentials of Communication 


English text-workbooks providing a com- 
plete course in grammar, composition, and 
usage. 


A book for each year of high school. This 


series may be used independently, or to 
supplement any standard textbook. 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS answers the pupil’s question 
..."Why is good English important to me?” 


Everyday 
English for 
High Schools 


Brewton - McMullan - Page 


esas 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St. 221 Fourth Ave. 
CHICAGO 6 NEW YORK 3 


51 First St. 707 Browder St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 DALLAS | 


44l W. Peachtree St., N.E. 
ATLANTA 3 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
WORKSHOP 


JUNE 9-JUNE 27, 1952 


For experienced teachers of English who wish 
to improve their language background 


Lectures and directed readings in 
elementary linguistics, historical and 
descriptive grammar, semantics, 
trends in usage 


Round table discussions of 
teaching problems 


Guidance in curriculum building 


Graduate credit in English 


Study and teaching aid in parts 
of speech and sentence structure 


EASY-VIEW 
ENGLISH CHART 


BY MARIE LOUISE PARABOSCHI 


Useful in grades 7-12 
Excellent for review 


SINGLE COPIES $1.00 
Class room lots at discount 


Please remit with order 


Write the Director of the Summer Session 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


MRS. CESARE L. PARABOSCHI 
3825 Washington Street, Roslindale 
Boston 31, Massachusetts 
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ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 7 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 8 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 9 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 10 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 113 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 12 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


Books for You 


A list for personal 
use by high school students. 


Have yours get this fine help. 


$.40 $.30 each 
for ten 


National Council of Teachers 
of English 


2 books for the price of One! 


Based upon the new idea of 
presenting together an older 
and a modern classic for com- 
parison. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman $1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 


JULIUS CAESAR— 
Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 


MACBETH— 
The Emperor Jones 1.75 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 
Present and Past 1.95 


HAMLET and Other Tragedies— 
Old and New 1.75 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
Present and Past 1.95 


MILTON'S MINOR POEMS— 
Modern Descriptive Poetry 1.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 


Noble and Noble 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 
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MODERN — EFFICIENT —— APPEALING 


Teessier Heath's English Program. 
for grades 7 through 12 


GRADES 7 through 9 


TRESSLER AND SHELMADINE 


Juntor Encutsn ACTION, 5th ed. 
Book One, Book Two, Book Three 


Thoroughly modern in content, techniques, format, and illustra- 
tions. A minimum of explanations and a maximum of interesting 
activities encourage young people to put their language to use. 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS, PRACTICE BOOKS, and ANSWER 


BOOKS. 


GRADES 9 through 12 
J. C. TRESSLER 


Encusu ACTION, 5th ed. 


‘Course One, Course Two, Course Three, Course Four 


Continues a sound training in fundamentals; develops all lan- 
guage skills through activities that allow for frequent correla- 
tion with other courses. Lively cartoons emphasize important 
points. TEACHERS’ MANUALS, PRACTICE BOOKS, and 
ANSWER BOOKS. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
Home Office: BOSTON 


ENGLISH 


